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implementation at individual schools in New York and Chicago are 
compared in chapter three. Chapt^r\f our describes five schools using 
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instruction for students in concentrated poverty neighborhoods. 
Schoolwide approaches are defined as elimination of Title I pullout 
arrangements that fragment the education of low achievers. Finally, 
chapter five summarizes and discusses those school arrangements and 
processes identified with improved achievement in inner-city 
elementary- schools. (ML) 
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EXTENDED SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
I. Introduction 

Rationale and Purp ose 

unusua^l^su^sfJr'o? ^?eiti^ b ? e " fo the topic of 

defined as schools it which 1321?! J^L?* f 1 ?*^!? schools, generally 
the socloecoSSc c £p5 1tfo?tfK f22?El 1s f 1gher .? ,a ? ex P*cted given 
have been made to Identify the diUSrJlSlJ ^* In P art1 cular, many* efforts 
dty elementary school (1., Start ft 12 f^TT 1 !? ?" ccess ™ Inner 
poverty students). As a coIiiiS22MI th ? relat1 ^ nigh proportion of 
. cessful urban elemenSrJ J35ST2d IS^J! now a large literature on suc- 
probable reasons ftrlhllr suwe^?"^" has learned concerning the 

■clJTSM urba, elementary 

for Improving adilivaSenl fnltte? s2£l* f T? Vjd1ng ™ ch *P*c1f1c guidance 

ments and >^tl to effcJSJlfl f£i ^SS?? 31 and or 9? n1 "t1onal arra^e- 
wldespread basis In big c1t£ IXZlI^ 1nst ™t1on can pe Implemented on a 

Improve 1 21^^^' Eff ft ? efforts are ^ ^1ng carried out to 
big sch£ d1Urt^ nt oS ofThfo^J 6 suc ^ ess r ul 'ST c1t y schools In 
lines Iwolves the SvpTnin-n?.!; ?* encouraging efforts along these 
comSrehe~ of ""teHjls to teach reading 

Chicago. Another parSSlirlvlmS!^ ] 2 rn l n ? a PP roach 1 n New York and 
for Improving «hl£e£S ffi jchool-wlde approaches 

I schools In Los AngelS I aS^r^ffi C T^I"^ , l! 001 P arm1n 9 1rt ™* 
Important questions Invol vino Ins trSrHo^i ? e a PPr° aches ra1 se a number of 
processes JtqulrZ I fJJ successful !t?2lSSf 1oni l J™*""* and 

Clonal practices 1n big city school ft?il^^I ta i 1on °J Instruc- 
1n was-to-el(amThV^es^a^aS2 JS^f!?? 6 ii!*! P^JeclTreported here- 
that can help educator! SS2SI M «SESh. ? ^f^r^de Information 
of Inner dtj elementry •.SW^^S}* effect1vene » 

t ; ■ 

ftpW. H l ft ^"^V 11 """ S '"' r '"" 1? '■>■"«■: PM0.lt. ..- 
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The Chicago Mastery Learning Reading Program (CMLRP1 

One of the major problems that has confronted big ctt> schools for several 
decades 1s that of developing reading comprehension and thinking skills of stu- 
dents 1n the elementary grades. This problem 1s particularly acute at Inner 
city schools where average reading achievement typically 1s almost two grade 
levels below national norms by the time students reacti the sixth or seventh 
grade. Even where compensatory education has raised reading performance in the 

SmE^J!!!!?!: 9 ! 1n 5 9 ?!? era !]? are 0°* susta1 n ed when students enter the middle 
grades where "mechanical" skills such as spelling and word decoding begin to be 
de-emphasized in favor of comprehension and abstract thinking. 3 

In the past few years, several approches Have been developed to Improve 
the teaching of reading comprehension for urban students. Probably the most 
systematic of these approaches 1s embodied 1n the Chicago Mastery Learning 
Reading Progarm (CHRP) for students 1n elementary and Intermediate grades. 
Mastery learning is. a term generally applied to efforts to build a system of 
learning objectives and procedures for instruction, classroom management, and 
record-keeping to ensure that students master specific skills. A major goal is 
to break Instruction Into small units that most students can master in a reason- 
able period of time. This type of approach, which assumes that most students 
can learn more than they do now, 1s aimed partly at providing success exper ances 
whicn in turn motivate students to learn. Approximatel" 3,000 schools In the 
United States now use some form of mastery learning, 4 but most approaches are 
local efforts that have relatively few materials to assist teachers in developing 
students' comorehenslon and abstract thinking skills. 3 . 

The Chicago Mastery Learning Reading Program differs from most other mastery 
learning approaches partly 1n that 1t has involved intensive work to develop In- 
structional materials designed and tested for effectiveness with students 1n big 
city schools. The system now Includes Skills Units (Word Attack and Study Skills) 
and Comprehension Units corresponding to skills typically taught 1n grades K-8 
and was published 1n 1980 and 1981 by the Mastery Education Corporation of 
watertown, Massachusetts. Suggested usage is to have ten periods of reading per 
week and to use three or four of these periods for the development of comprehen- 
sion SMI is. (The remaining periods are used for basic skill development and 
other reading objectives.) The materials for each grade are divided Into Instruc- 
tional units. Each unit has four component parts as follows: I. Group Instruc- 
tion: Teacher_Aalv1^ H. Formative Tests; III. 
Correctives/Extensions: Additional Activities . Enrichment Activities , and Extra 
Activities; and IV. Criterion-Referenced TesTs. ~ 



3 R * D Speak s in Reading: Research for Practitioners . Proceedings of a 
fading Conference, Southwest Lducatlonal Development Laboratory, Austin, Texas, 

4 

* a m l?2 an s> Human and s * Alan Coben, "Learning for Mastery: Ten Conclusions 

inT^U S and 3,000 Sch00ls '" Educational Leadership (November 1979), pp. 

1 1 09 • ^ 

^Beau Fly Jones, "Maximizing Learning for Lew Achieving Students: An Argu- 
ment for Learning Strategies and Mastery Learning Instructipn. Paper presented 
at the Annual Sumner Inst «ct1onal Leadership Conference of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Chicago, July 1980. 
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Altogether, 194 units are now available 1n the published set of CMLRP 
' ta «!? M^KiS??*? °^evels A through N P des1 I 5ed tfcoJre^ond 
IlS l J?J5 1th WeMly specified for Instruction 1n urban class- 

ISTilE? Sl n & P9art,n throu9 J 1 grade ei9ht « Grade-level designations for 

StSe«2\!rVJ? J? 9 !™ USUS I ly , r6qu1re Some ^«ca«on 1n terms of the 
situation 1nra given class, school, or school district. 

Dartl^HrLf?^?^!^*^"?*? 65 S h1ch havc heen c1ted as the CMLRP t 

!£2l2f« U JJ 1t J bl f and J )ro T 1s "9 ^r Improving the achievement of big dty 

Po!^s"cKols CU SLf?rJ Ca ly , d1sad y a ? ta 9 ed students at Predominantly ^ 
to Drow < Ha mal HZ!]! J* 6 /? 1 ^ ng : ( 1 > CML 1 1s explicitly designed 

zed Inunction- ffi ff? rffuF ^u my foiar than for~Tn^Tv?duaT- 

*eg instruction. (4; the CMLRP provides specific, step-bv-ste o InstrurHnnc — 

iSp^hers; (*> thj CMLRP 1s ^iHcl\} TO^JT^S^ 
to address the particula r Instructional pmhW c i n s chools with Urat n.mW< 
g^jPP^P^ W the CMLRP P may - tac1htl e ^prialT&g^ 
j"! ?f!!°"i° r d1sad y a C?aogd stents ; {T ) t he CMlRP may TSlp students Sr S ve 

^^^L^^^^^^^jM^.^ CMLRP TiluE 

wh*fh!l V f h^ 6 " P 01 *"*] 41 advantages of the CMLRP, 1t 1s Important to know 
M^?L a c Rd :^? e 5, m ! r f ^rtant-how It 1s being Implemented successful lyln 
we^5ud t i e d C ??cjH^ t ! ,1Ct f^ T *ff> vide Preliminary answers to these questions, 
MstrtS 19 S 2£ ^ S el a ? w !l 1 ? s school-level Implementation 1n Community 
menSrS Jholf ^TrM rk ' an «!chool- level Cementation at one Inner dty ele- 
JIK^'S 0 ? 1 !" Ch1ca ?°- (Chicago does not provide a good site to study d1s- 
tEmSPJ? iT"? at S n ^ cause until 1981 • o" 1 * one 'chool was Implement ng 
- d5f«2S^! n ri » h0O !' w d ? bas1s ' ^ d1str1ct 1s now "«k1ng arrangements to - 
o disseminate CMLRP materials to hundreds of schools but as of Auaust lQfli h»s • 

eTTective implementation.) Data were collected through interviews with school 

SSKIffS' ■ t r dli ?A And SUPP0rt P 6 ™™ 1 SXse sites ^d ihrouSh 
-JESS* !I«! f r 616 ^ 1 ^"^nt 5 such as In-service training plans, meeting 
agendas, criterion-referenced testing records, and bulletins for teachers 

Because the explicit Intent of this study 1s to provide preliminary infor- 

sUmIv SSL'S Sh^h 85 S T J S P0SSible ' ** te vi?1ts and lKSSTLc£ 
sarlly were limited and conclusions generally depended on perceptions and ludae- 

™tlUZ Z Uf^tS^T^i rather than NeverSe els'? 

^lonl " and conc ] us I o ns regarding Instructional and organlza- 

wr^lslled 831 YotJ ?M^ S „n eS W H 1 f h are b ? 1na de vel°Ped and tested at schools 
wriMSited irHtew York, Chicago, and Los Angeles will be useful to* educators else- 

XhSvetn^/Sl;; 9 ;l th .f he d1ff1cult P""* 1 " of IWlng the Idem c 
achievement of students attending poverty schools in big cities. 
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II. The CMLRP 1n New York Community District 19 
History and Chronology 

Although the CMLRP has been developed as,an Integral part of the mastery- 
based continuous progress learning system in the Chicago Public Schools*, the 
best large test of the program 1s being carried out 1n New York Community Dis- 
trict 19 (Inner dt: Brooklyn) which includes 21 elementary schools (either K-5, K-6, 
or K-6) and six Intermediate schools. Eighteen of the 21 elementary schools re- 
ceive Title I funds. 6 Following the Initiative of District Superintendent Frank 
io f rr1ca ! e » u » administrators, teachers, and UFT representatives from District 
19 travelled to Chicago Jto learn more about the program and then arranged for 
IS* S n on 1n tn1rd "» fourth-, and eighth-grade classrooms during the 
1979-80 school year. This Implementation must be classified as partial Inasmuch 
as materials had to be duplicated for delivery to the schools, and adequate mate- 
rials for classroom use frequently were not available until well Into the winter 
or even the spring of 1980. Thus district officials considered 1979-1980 as a 
# ,iJf ,,r wh1ch hfel P ed tnew Prepare for wider Implementation 1n the fall 
of 1981. Some of the chronologically-overlapping major steps leading to district- 
wide Implementation during the 1980-1981 academic year were as follows: 

•1. District Superintendent Arrlcale and his staff decided that £ more con- 
centrate* and comprehensive approach to instruction was needed to- raise achieve- 
ment 1n the district, particularly with respect to reading and other basic skills. 
This decision was encouraged by research indicating that Title I "pullout" pro- 
grams which take students out of regular classrooms for special Instruction 
generally should be avoided because they tend to he fragmented in their gyration 
and impact on achievement. The decision to develop a comprehensive readinrpro- 
gram based on the principles of mastery learning also was stimulated and rein- 
forced by the fact that the New York City United Federation' of Teachers has been 
strongly supportive of mastery learning approaches for tmprclng achievement 1n * 
urban classrooms. ' * 

^ * 

2. The district office staff was reorganized 1n line with Superintendent * 
Arrlcale s view of changes required to make classroom Instruction more effective. 
Key aspects of this reorganization Included: (a) establishment of a structure 
providing for Directors of Curriculum, Reading and Language Arts, Mathematics, 
Fiscal Affairs, Bilingual Education, Personnel, and Pupil Personnel. The direc- 
tors function directly under Superintendent Arrlcale, as part of a "flat" hier- 
archy designed to keep him well Informed about concrete developments 1n the dis- 
trict ?nd to encourage continuing, day-to-day Interaction and cooperation across 
offices and functions; and (b) four new persons were appointed to fill a cor- 
responding number of positions. 4 

I .* 

3. Primary responsibility for developing and Implementing a comprehensive 
mastery- learning-based reading program was given to* Leon Welsman, Director of 
Reading and Language Arts, and his staff which included five full-time Staff 
Development Specialists. Four of the S'aff Developers work with elementary & 



6 Rac1al-ethnir composition of District 19 enrollment is approximately 54 
percent black, forty percent Hispanic, four percent "other" white, and two per- 
cent Asian American. 
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JS^k???* 0 "! y 1t ^ the Intermediate schools. Each also takes special 
% responsibility for particular Tanguage-arts activities or subjects such as 
teaching, of writing, materials for parents, criterion- referenced testing, oral- 
aural Instruction, and learning strategies theory and Implementation. 

*^Jl: {previewing niaterlals available for teaching reading 1n big dty 
/ IIa^II* Superintendent ArHcale and other administrators as well as teachers 

J ■ ' f£dK r 222 t ? m °I, the ^ S de '* at1on *' Teachers and the New Urk City 
- IlJfvI !? ter f 0nS0Bt l u » "eh* to Chicago to learn more about the CMLRP and 

™t fS iSuJ n SilSJ n ,n, 5 l f Ben J 1ng 1* 1n the s « h00ls - Wth strong Jndorse- 
!??f. aX^V F ; d8rat ! on of Teachers President Albert Shanker, district off1-. 

prSgraS? • P M 4,16 key com P° nent 1n 1ts comprehensive reading 

\ ,^iJSn!!!li a11 2 e I2 n1 5l°2 ? f components was provided to guide development 
■ ^Cementation of the district's comprehensive Mastery Learning Reading Pro- 
g.am at each school. Basic components were described and discussed as follows: 

A. The Bas,c Components: The three parts of the MLR are Comprehen- 
sion Units, skills Units and the basal reader. 

1. The basal reader 1s to be used for vocabulary, stories and 
story-related activities only - the skllls work and work- 
books are not used as part of the program, but they could 
be used as enrichment activities for students who do well 
on the formative tests. 

2. The Skills and Comprehension units contain the materials 
described 1n the previous section. These are worked on 
independent of each other and Independent of work 1n the 
reader. 

B. Integration of Components 

1. Of time devoted 0 to reading, one-third should be spent on 
each of the three parts: reading, skills, and comprehen- 
sion. 

. 2. Think of the reading week as consisting of 10 Pigments 
(2 per day). Three or four of these should be spent 1n 
each of the three activities. 

3. Progress to a new story, skills unit, or comprehension 
unit should depend only««n completion of the last unit 
or story. If a comprehension unit 1s completed, for 
example, a new one should be started at the next sched- 
uled comprehension segment rather than waiting to com- y 
plete a skills unit. 7 ^ 



Leon Welsman and Beau Jones (eds.), Mastery Learning 1n Reading: Handbook 

of Procedures. Brooklyn, New York: Community School District 1$, p. 3. 

Keadlng refers to use of a^oasal reader, directed reading, teacher- prepared 
units, and other reading approaches to complement the CMLRP. 
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6. The role -of materials. complementary to the CMRP as v*rt of the "com- 
prehensive reading progarm was further spelled out as follows. under the heading, 
"Instructional Process , Strategies": "Basal Readers ;. Continued use 1n all class- 
rooms for vocabulary development, concept formation, appredational and Interest 
skills,- oral language development, story- telling, and choral speaking. Basal 
reader will represent 40X of the total Instructional time 1n reading. Directed 
Reading.: Based on research, all developmental basal lessons must follow a sys- 
tematic approach. Expanded Comprehension : Our Keys for Change widens the scope 
of comprehension practices to Include cloze techniques, contextual strategies 
and organlzatlpn. Silent reading techniques will be stressed this year in an 
effort to Increase reading for meaning. Writing Program : Teacher trainers w1l,l 
receive specific training 1n the Weehawken method and will use their own 'cluster- 
classes to Introduce the system. Intensive writing practices will be Introduced 
by the trainers 1ri all schools for classroom and home writing exercises. "8 

7. District officials decided 1n the spring of 1980 to place a full-time - 
Resident Trainer. (I.e., teacher trainer) 1n each school to help teachers learn 
to Implement the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program. This decision was 
made after many meetings with principals which were conducted in order to work 
out comprehensive plans for instructional Improvement 1n each school (see #10 
below).. The job description for the position of Resident Trainer Included the 
following components: "facilitating the Implementation of the reading curricu- 
lum design for basic and supplemental instruction programs; planning and devel- 
oping model lessons to assist teachers and supervisors; performing classroom 
demonstration lessons on a regularly scheduled basis; training and assisting 
teachers 1n the use of reading and writing materials 1n an active Involvement 
setting." 

8., During the summer of 1980 district. officials decided to Introduce the 
Weehawken Writing System as a kjy component 1n the comprehensive reading program 
and to have* the Resident Trainers devote ten periods per week to staff develop- 
ment tasks In connection with Its Implementation. The Weehawken Writing System 
Is a promising approach for teaching urban students through "structured writing," 
which was developed and field tested between 1976 and 1979 1n the Weehawken, New 
Jersey Public Schools. It was selected for Saphasls in the comprehensive reading 
•program due to 'Its potential for Improving critical language arts skills that re- 
ceive little ojr no er »has1s 1n the CMLRP. The decision to assign 1 ten periods per 
week of the time of jie Resident Trainers to th's task enabled District 19 to 
begin to Introduce the Weehawken system without having to find an additional 
$220,000 (approximate. figure) for related staff development. 

9. A decision also was reached during the summer to structure the time and 
responsibilities of full -time Reading Teachers 1n support of the CMLRP and the 
comprehensive reading program at every Title I school. Prior to this time, mcst 
of the schools in District 19 had at least one full-time Reading Teacher paid 
through Title I or other sources, but questions existed as to their effective- 
ness in various "pullout" approaches, the degree to which they made a maximum 



Leon Welsman, "District Design for Comprehensive Reading Services 1980-81 
School Year." Community School District 19, pp. 2-3. 
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contribution toward the solution of critical learning problems of students and 
the 'extent to which- their efforts were fragmented and diaSnJlled IntoWieSy 
duties (such as replacing absent teachers) in some of the schools. 

. ii Ji 9 Reading Teachers are assigned to the six h grade 1n elementary schools 
which have a sixth grade, and to the fifth Vade 1n those wMchTno? ThS 
fundamental concept behind their assignment 1s that they wll proJlte "parallel" 

ISS^rldU iTlF ^ s t achieving students from the third and the fifth or 
t£?.C5^i ♦J t .?V?S? t l ra ?J m * wrotch reduces the class size (usually 
^I h ? ) ^ b !!U 5) regular teacher whohas the lowest achieving* 

ZV^J^ZiZ^Z^J 0 3 iVJft"? **4 SStTSi Staff 

22 JiSJwJSl^IiJS 1 ?*"' and R ! ad1n9f T * a chersV This decision required 
TJSLV 11 a fSL? arf9eS 1 2 P ro ? ra r 1n9 and staffing>sjjci. as a reduction 1n the 
^«™?If tr i Ct ^Professionals-many of who* previously assisted 1n "pull- 
£ .leTES^ I Pp, TJ lBi J ,ly , 300 in 1979-807to less than 70 In 1980-81 T 
it also required systematic planning and reprogramralng 1n every school, 1n order 

fSSh -JTS*^ o?™l (Jl^atlv? classroom? for low-achlevlhg 

iTJrJ Sr S, '/ 1 i h J? ,e ^ an *°ther "Pe^ts o-f the comprehensive reading 
SS? ?L,rSnf ar • ° f ^ ese plan ?' P r1nc1 P als ft to 1dent1f7arid determine thl 
Sir 82 ^„f5 P ! nd1tUr ? r ^; 1rero ents 1n their schools, for example, whether 
«J «fIn?V!S ld b ? s P* n $ mst Productively/on an assistant principal, an 
asslstant-to-the-pr1nc1par, a reading or math resource teacher, or for some other 
purpose. Approval for each schools' c«nens1ve plan Sas given by thl^1stri?t 

lit 2i! B lL aft8r ea f h pr l nc1 P al «* tiriW the summer of 1980 with Superintendent 
ArHcale and appropriate district staff to discuss the details of his or her pro- 

nmcll; S!5?I..J ea f he ru tr ?i n i2 9 l n connection wVthJhe comprehensive reading 
^SXn E^Sl^VS, 0 ^ has been continuing and extensile. Formal 
J«?l n l2 9 ac t1v1t1es of this kind have Included the following: (a) Early 1n the 
1979-80 school year, all third- and fourth-grade teachers pir t1 el bated In training 
sessions conducted by district staff and developers of 2e iSSoHWli September 
of 1980, approximately 500 teachers fk-8) participated In three fulf dajs of 1n- 
SEtVl! n1 2 9; (C) In co °1* r *?o n w1 th'the United Federation of Tf aches. 01s- 
25 iILSlF? S E° nS !r and P 5 y /!? r college-credit courses and worksfops in mas- 
rSU l6ar 5 1n9 ^J"** on; and (d) Systematic training 1n mastery lea^g, the 
CMLRP, and related topics was provided for the Resident Trainers. 

District-level Instructio nal and Organizational Arrangements and Processes 

The preceding account of the Introduction of the CMLRP 1n District 19 de- 
scribed several organizational actions and developments which contributed pos1- 

9 

/° S ! P ara P r °fesstonals 1n District 19 now provide tutorial assistance to 
second and fourth graders who can benefit from additional help in reading. 
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tlvely to succer* of the program.. These actions and developments The luded: 
y» • strong initiative and continuing visible support from Superintendent 

iSuJSfZlS \ 2r *?^ViS S ^f° rt f?m m Un1ttd Oration of Teachers 
Including participation of UFT officers 1n selection of the CMLRP „ cooperation 

JiL U . n ii? n D 1rK H ac !! e r,J ra ! n ^ 9 ! na staff development, and a. strong endorse- 
ment fronrUfT President Albert Shanfcr; and (3) creation of aMistr1ct-w1de 

SI?f3l«J rJ!!?L^ Ctur f s 'f 1f1cal l y Priding, for ftve Staff Developers* a 
Resident Trainer in each school, and a full-time Reading Teacher whose function 
was explicitly articulated with the CMLRP in each Title I school. J""" 10 " 

Rt ? p 5 nd, " ts * e interviewed agreed that these three aspects of organl- 

Hnl°I!i ^"ri, 1 ^ 1 " 9 ^ 6 r"?* 1 1n work1ft 9 to achieve successful implementa- 
t on of the CMLRP. Several of ou.^respondents also felt that the meetings held 

™inirl!!fJ pals c ° ncernin 9 *«• stalls of development and implementation of. their 
SSTflJJr? 1ve rowing programs were 6 particularly Important 1n demonstrating that 
district- level administrators were committed to and Insistent on a new approach 
ana 1n providing early information to district-level decision makers concerning 
S?J! d ! qua r c L 0 V n1t3al plan . s for proved Instruction 1n the schools. As an 
«JSlJ J.+ *l l m £? rt !! nc *? f ^ ,1,§8tf ngs wHh principals, several respondents 
CifS °i!jS at *! dec1 5 on to place a ^^-tlme trainer 1n each school emerged 
from t the problem-solving discussions with ;he principals and their key staff. 

In addition to the organizational developments described above, at least 
five other aspects of organizational functioning were parti larly Important in 
Implementing the CMLRP In. District 19 ; - These five aspects were as follows:, 

!• ^"rofjay fffetmgs with the Resident Trainers. Beginning soon after the 
start of the 1980-81 academic year, the Resident Trainers met at the district 
office every Thursday afternoon from one to three p.m. These meetings were plan- 
^ a ;?^°:if Ct !! by sta f f , of the Office of Reading and Language Arts, and served 
fj I I y °? P^rooses: (a), they enabled the Trainors and district staff to raise 
and seek solutions to Instructional problems and to share their experience and 
E? i2i!^ k lu 9 5° l^f^t the CMLRP. and the comprehensive reading program; 

JlLiJlJf 1 SlSi d1St rl ct staff and . tht Trolneri Identify and understand the 
£*t importMJ problems that were arising with respect to d!str1ct-w1de Implemen- 
tation, (c) they allowed for regular In-service training of the Tracers; (d) 
£*Z..!J2USS ; dd .t1onal evidence of the district's commitment to and insistence 
on successful Implementation; (e) by requiring that every Trainer attend every 
IfS% t 5 e Lli? derl1n ! d /?! e ! act tnat the Tracers have responsibilities to the 
SI 'Pi t 4 6ff1 ce; and (f) they thereby provided the Trainers with additional status 
to help tnem achieve their goals within their Individual schools. 

. 2. Integrity of the role of the Resident Trainers . District o, Is an- 
ticipated tnat it would be difficult tn make sure the Resident Trainers really 
would devote themselves primarily to providing language-arts staff development 
in all the schools. Particularly since many or most of the Resident Trainers had 
Dfepenc^raged to apply by the1r P r1rj c1p£ls and were outstanding individuals . 
!lft ft? rj ch00 u? , u Pr1n ?!F als m1 9 ht be tempted to assign them a variety of - 
responsibilities whjch could be Important to the school but might have little or 
nothing todo with the comprehensive reading program. This tendency has been a 
serious problem 1n many Titiy I programs as well as other special projects that 
provide additional personnel for Inner city schools. To counteract this tendency, 
District 19 instructional arrangements and processes tave included the following: 
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(a) clear directives both 1n writing end orally at principals' meetings have 
!SiSf«?J!L? Slflent Tra1n ?R are f° devote themselves pr marlly to the Sn- 
SeTras Se^LST^i? 1 the Staff Developer! 

7 L . u ? 1rector of Reading and Language Arts spend a great deal of time 
In the schools and thus become aware of serious violations If the wllcy- (3 

&?thlrV^2^^ pr ° VldeS f0r re9ular "rttortng which ft r J'q kly 
snow? whether Resident Trainers are proceeding to provide teachers with ln?rn 

1s UC £s»1V $ 5 SL P f e „oKiI m ? len tf tat lS n? f h1s ^S a S^n1tor1ng nt Slch 
may be Sroceedlno^n SS^E"' Ml If attention t0 situations 1n which Trainers 
may oe proceeaing too slowly because they are carrying out other tasks- and ia\ 

^li^T^ I equir ? lo9S b ^ ke Pt shoiln^hSJ thrT^alSlrl'dfsIr bite 
.^rces * ° rder t0 aSSi9n funds a PP">P»*^tely to federal, state!lnd "cal 

l, i i^rr? 66 "?^ Wtth ffi assistant principals Periodic meetings at the d1s- 
rlsn^n?^ *° W ? re 1 he,d f 55 assistant principals who were given part of the 
SoSSlno 1l I?J?V! pl ? IBnt1 ? 9 CMLRP and comprehensive reading program K) 
*w sSrv tas^s aSSiStant P rinc1 P als «"*tr1ct 19 arj ^KSbll ?for 

with 1111?**%%* Involving one or more aspects of the Instructional program. 

mm K a ?! ^I 1 f { i ! r \ them , t0 evaluate teachers » assista "t plElpil! 1n 
S7confe^es h^3 C S??I S . tak ? * rim y *W*MUty for classrooS observat^ns 
?1on SrocelJ a522 S?^?'! and ? ther staff as P art <* the annual evalua- 
effSrMn Dlstr?^ fo^hSf! ?' a ? Q £ a £ n9 wa ? the hi 9 hest P^ortty Instructional 
hi win ?Jo fc ! ct 19 sch00ls in 1980-81, assistant principals clearly needed to 

The meetings for assistant principals and other principals' assistants were 
ill? 1 "J ort,nt . and . product1ve because they clarified admlnl strati ve rt 
22?JEIJ? e i f ? f mon1tor1n 9 Implementation of the CMLRP. After studying mid- 

JSkSX'S J °? 1n ? pr °3 re f S af the pro9ram at eacn school (see below); the 
assistant prlndpa s and the district staff concluded that progress generally 

SotLFtofE S*t ?s S H Ch ? 0l % Wh ^ 1m P len «"tat1on was belng^^ly moni 
SlS'-SIIS! 1 ! 9 this determination, many of the assistant principals redoubled 
their efforts to monitor program Implementation 1n their own schools. reaouo,ea 

claH^i!???,?.?? J2! cuss j<> n s with the assistant principals also helped to 
It SSLJlSv 0 ?!^ IJ? e M n J 0l !: ed ! n t ry1n 9 to monitor the CMLRP. For example, 
«t fEK!K J d1 !! 1c S U ,i° decide how to work with teachers who could bene- 
oHnr^i h nl P i r0m th e , Re ; den ,t Trainer. Should the evaluator (the assistant 
principal or the principal) ask the Trainer to work Intensively with a teacher 
whom supervisory conferences Indicate 1s proceeding too slow or toofast In 
Introducing CMLRP units? Should the evaluators rely on Infor^ItlSn f™ the 
Tra ner-who passes out the CMLRP units and tests- to IdrntlfTteMherTwS art 
ISSi 2?r UCt ° n l nef k f1c1en tly? Should the assistant principal or prtnc pa? 

i UC V ^cher that the Trainer will work with him or he? because 
,tT h f s . be ! n """^factory, or Instead meet with the teacher and the 
Trainer? Assistant principalis discussed these types of questions and then made 

10. 

Assistant principals are assigned to New York City elementary schools 

«s r ? S T ?*? **< Students * H ° wever ' a11 ^strict 19 sSs^^eSn 
assistant principal assigned as part of the district's overal educational pro- 
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decisions they thought most appropriate for their partlculat situations. 

... *• Monitoring and feedback act ivities of -staff reporting to the district 
omce. Monitoring of on-going developments has been emphasized throughout — 
WstrTct 19 efforts to nstall the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program. 
cV*u ^M^J!!; SCh 2 0 l "wn^^ 1 "9 Provided by principals and assistant p?1n- 
nf P Jh! , rI?Si t ? r1n9 , an ? I e 5 dback activities 1n connection with Implementation 
of the CHRP have Included the following: 

m*c*^ f^^^e'ope" regularly observe and confer with teachers concerning 
mastery-learning instruction 1n the classroom. wiu.cmin» 

*nH fo^t?!n e ?Mr ainerS VI r es P° ns1ble f ° r distributing units of Instruction J 
and formative tests as needed by classroom teachers. By maintaining records 
concerning the materials which have been requested by teachers and by compiling 
Sy.SSST 1 !!^^!^! 9 ^ "Wtwy-lwrnii history and statS? of 9 
!!Sl!2 ?! * *5 e Re ! 1d ! nt Trainers collect up-to-date ^ata that show where 

Itln 7n^n!f Ch 9ra ?f Jf v 5 ^ and w1th respect t0 implementation of the pro- 
gram. Conferences with individual teachers and small groups of teachers also 

?mS?^n2^ ReS d6nt Tra1 . n ? rS W ? th valuable *"'on*t1oS concerning adlqSaSy Sf 
IRITIS? 1 ?" ^ e '9«. Problems In pacing Instruction and administering forma- 
tive tests) 1n each classroom and the scfcool as a whole. 

c l*«^Ji%J 1 I e f? ,r < ?! Read ,I n9 and Language Arts has visited hundreds of 
Si! ™ ST ?, talk with teachers and students concerning their reactions to 
the CMLRP and to observe Its Implementation. ««.nvi» «-u 

< - Questionnaires to teachers have provided information useful in plan- 
ning modifications and 1n improving subsequent implementation of the program. 

loworin^flM" **" ? ff ! ce of Readin 9 and Language A~rts collect summary class- 
! f;™?? 1 ?*! 0 !! 0n 1m P lementa t1on three times during the academic year. This 
It S! 1 5i!oic y 5 r ?E ar l2? o ; ? hart wh1ch tne numbers of students working 

£nE™ ^hlni! 15 ° f the P 1 ^ 1 " every clas ?room. Since most District 19 ele- 
mentary schools are organized homogeneously (primarily according to standardlzed- 
test reading scores and teacher designation), district staff can compare patterns 
across schools for students at differing achievement levels. Placing allthesT 
I? a . 0, \ s ] n 9 le -Pa9e charts makes it possible to identify schools or classes in 
which students are proceeding more slowly or more rapidly than are students at 
similar achievement leve s elsewhere In the district. This Information in turn 
raises questions concerning appropriate pacing at the district, school, and 
classroom levels, and Identifies schools and classrooms where additional atten- 
tion and assistance may be required to Implement the program successfully. 

.Jj&aiSB &|g44g support and securi ty for school staff . While working 
to Implement the CMLRP, Superintendent Arricale and other district officials 
have made a special effort to bolster school security arrangements and other- 
wise provide supportive services for teachers in the schools. The rationale 
for these actions has been partly that they are desirable 1n and of themselves, 
and partly that such actions are particularly Important and required when one 
asks teachers to make 0 fundamental changes 1n their classroom practices. Actions 
along these lines have Included the following: (a) alternative-school arrange- 
ments for disruptive students have been introduced; (b) more security guards 
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have been added and their hours have been Increased; (c) parking arrangements 
have been Improved and made more secure; (d) professional training for security 
guards has been provided; (e) Individual school security plans have been de- 
veloped and implemented; and (f) closed-circuit T.V. security systems have been 
instai led. 

• A Finally, there were several other considerations that some of our respon- 
dents believed were>4mportant 1n implementing the CMLRP in District 19. First, 
the Director of Reading and Language Arts (Leon Welsman) had been an assistant 
principal and, briefly, principal 1n District 19; this background not only 
gave him some credibility 1n the district but familiarized him with the kinds 
of problems likely to arise 1n administering a new district program. 

Second, there has been close and continuing cooperation between the Office 
of Curriculum (directed by Harvey Welntraub) and the Office of Reading and 
Language Arts. This cooperation 1n turn has been vitally important 1n working 
to develop a coherent, consistent approach to language arts instruction 1ri Dis- 
trict 19 classrooms. 

Third, the Staff Developers have worked very well together as a team and 
have provided each other with a good deal of professional and personal support 
in developing d1str1ct-w1de plans for implementation of the CMLRP. Given the 
day-to-day obstacles and frustrations that are bound to arise 1n this type of 
effort, 1t 1s difficult to overemphasize the Importance of having a compatible 
team of persons who can help each other maintain their morale and improve their 
professional skills. 

Fourth, because district and school staff had to duplicate CMLRP materials 
(most of the publisher's units were not available until 1981), many participants 
had a greater sense of ownership 1n the Implementation and more communications 
with other participants (e.g., between Staff Developers, Resident Trainers, and 
teachers) than otherwise might have true. District 19 officials hope to main- 
tain a high level Qf ownersnlp and communications 1n other ways now that the 
published materials are available. 

1981 Reading Achievement 

Improvements 1n reading scores associated with implementation of the CMLRP 
and the comprehensive reading program 1n District 19 have been described 1n the 
district's Summer, 1981 report titled "Reading Analysis. School Years 1978-81." 
Data on Spring achievement excluding students classified as Limited English 
Proficiency (LEP) were presented as follows: 
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1979 


1980 


1981 


(N»16,834) 


(N«16,165) 


(N-15,842) 


29.8 


36.3 


40.7 


25.0 


26.6 


26.2 


25.2 


21.0 


20.5 


20.0 


16.1 


12.6 



Percent at or above grade level 
Percent 0-1 year below grade level 
Percent 1-2 years below grade level 
Percent 2 or more years below grade 
level 

As Indicated in these data, District 19 has not somehow "solved" the prob- 
lem of low 1nner-city school achievement 1n a period of two years. However, 
educationally significant changes have been registered 1n the percent of stu- 
dents scoring at or Above grade level and 1n the percent scoring far below 
grade level. Thus there was a reduction of twelve percentage points (from 45 
percent* to 33 peVcent) 1n the percentage of students scoring one or more years 
below grade level. This constitutes a reduction of 27 percent in the proportion 
of students who read so poorly as to significantly impede ttieir opportunities to 
succeed in other subjects. 

It also should be noted that the greatest absolute reductions in below 
grade-level achievement have come in the intermediate grades. This is because 
poverty students have tended to fall further behind grade-level as they proceed 
through school. Introduction of the comprehensive reading program and the CMLRP 
appears to have partially counteracted this cumulating deficit. Grade-by-grade 
percentages in the percent of non-LEP students scoring two or more years below 
grade level in 1979, 1980, and 1981 were as follows: . 



Grade 


1179 


1980 


1981 


2 


1.0 


.9 


.5 


3 


11.5 


4.1 


3.3 


4 


11.2 


T\ 


6.2 


5 


17.5 


9.8 


9.5 


* 


28.8 


21.0 


18.1 




33. r 


31.7 


23.4 


8 


34. f 


36.4 


24.0 


9 


31.1 


30 1 


- 18.0 



As shown, in 1979 the percentage of students scoring two years or more be- 
low grade level steadily increased from grade four through grade eight. In 1981, 
y way°of contrast; only 9.5 percent of fifth graders were reading two or more 
years below grade level as compared with 17.5 percent in 1979, and only about 
twenty percent of sixth-through-ninth-graders were reading this poorly in 1981, 
as compared with approximately 31 percent tn 1979. 

Another pattern present in the preceding data on low-achieving students is 
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Grade- lev&l achievement is defined as the grade-equivalent score in years 
and months Thus, a grade level score for a sixth grader tested in the eighth 
month of the school year is 6.8. Data are for the California Reading Achieve- 
ment Test. It should be noted that elementary reading achievement has improved 
throughout New York City between 1979 and 1981, as city and state officials have 
pushed for thfc initiation of a mare comprehensive approach (i.e., reducing "pull- 
out" arrangements) and other Improvements in reading instruction . 
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that the largest gains generally were registered during the year of the Intro- 
duction of the CMLRP. Thus the largest declines 1n the percentages of third 
and fourth graders reading two years or more below grade level were registered 
In 1979-80, and the largest declines for seventh, eighth, and ninth graders 
were resglstered 1n 1980-81. 

Conversely, gains 1n the upper portion (at or above grade levels) of the 
achievement distribution have tended to be greatest among students who have 
been participating 1n CMLRP Instruction for more than one year. Grade-by-grade 
change In the percentage of students reading at or above grade level has been 
as follows: 



Grade 


1979 


1980 


1981 


2 


36.5 


41.0 


41.0 


3 


23.0 


33.0 ' 


43.5 


4 


27.5 


36.2 


36.3 


5 


31.0 


40.3 


43.0 


6 


23.6 


39.9 


41.3 


7 


29.0 


31.0 


39.8 


8 


31.8 


31.5 


38.7 


9 


39.8 


45.4 


47.3 



These data show that third, fifth, and sixth graders registered the larg- 
est gains (20.5, 12, and 12.7 percentage points, respectively) between 1979 
and 1981 1n the percent of students reading at or above grade level. Two of 
these three grades included students who had been in the CMLRP for more than 
one year. While District 19 still faces a substantial challenge 1n consoli- 
dating and further extending gains associated with the CMLRP and the compre- 
hensive reading program, district officials have been pleased with results 
to dt;e. Thus District 19's 1981 reading achievement evaluation committee 
directed by Marsha Menahem (Assistant Director of Relmburseable Programs) 
« summarized the current situation as follows: "We can safely assume that our 
new reading strategies, especially the Chicago Mastery approach combined with 
the expansion of our teacher training facilities, have produced the dramatic 
progress, we are witnessing. The district 1s therefore being prudent 1n con- 
tinuing, Improving and strengthening our present language arts program and 
reaffirming and expanding our commitment to staff training." 

Future Issues 

Now that District 19 has had a full year of experience 1n district-wide 
Implementation of the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program, a number 
of Issues Involving organizational processes and arrangements required for 
continuing progress have begun to be clarified. The most Improtant of these 
j Issues are the following: (1) How can the district office encourage more 
sharing of teachers' experience and Ideas within schools? (2) Should the 
district office require that teacher evaluators (I.e., principals and assis- 
tant principals) make more visits to classrooms and hold more teacher confer- 
ences bearing on Implementation of the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading 
program? (3) Are additional Resident Trainers and Reading Teachers needed 
in the larger schools, perhaps on a part- time basis? (4) Can the Reading 
Teachers be used more effectively as a resource within the schools? (5) How 
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should the CMLRP be Integrated with the New York City student promotions (f.e.. 
gates ) policy? (6) How can higher-order cognitive skills be taught more 
effectively? and (7) Should District lg mandate the usage of a' particular 
basal reader for all the elementary schools? 

Discussion 

The preceding sections have described some of the Instructional and or- 
ganizational arrangements and processes that have been associated with appar- 
ently-successful Implementation of the CMLRP on a district-wide basis at Inner 
city elementary schools 1n New- York City Community District 19. We cannot 
say that the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program definitely have been 
successful at every elementary school; adequacy of Implementation cieariy 1s 
dependent on policies and practices at each school. Nevertheless, dlstrlct- 
loyel arrangements and processes seem to have set the stage (I.e., made it 
relatively easy) for successful Implementation at the school level. 

u If this conclusion 1s correct, district-level actions in District 19 
should oe compatible with or, at least, explainable in terms of previous re- 
search on conditions associated with success 1n Implementing instructional 
Innovation. We will not attempt to review all the research on this enormous 
topic, but Instead will dte several studies summarizing a large body of re- 
search on Instructional Innovation, and then briefly discuss the District 19 
situation with respect to these findings from other research. 

One of the most concise summaries of research on instructional Innovation 
has been provided by Michael Fullan and Allan Pomfret as part of an extensive 
review of the literature available as of 1977. Fullan and\ Pomfret Identified 
the following five factors as being particularly Important \for successful im- 
plementation of an Instructional Innovation: 

(1) Any proposed change must be clearly understood by users 1n 
the local school . . .; (2) Successful Implementation usually de- 
pends upon Intensive In-service training . . ; specifically directed 
to the changes being Introduced; (3) School personnel need adequate 
time, materials, and facilities during Implementation . . .; (4) Con- 
tinuous feedback on Implementation efforts 1s also desirable . . .; 
(5) The extent to which an Innovation meets local needs, as perceived 
by school personnel, 1s related to successful implementation. '« 

Taking these generalizations one by one, we believe the following conclusions 
are Justified by the data we collected 1n District 19: 

1. The CMLRP 1s relatively clearly understood by teachers and other 
staff 1n District 19. Compared to many other Instructional approaches such 
as discovery learning or learning-style based Instruction, the CMLRP utilizes 
a structured set of materials and follows a fairly clear set of learning prin- 
ciples which teachers and other users can readily understand. 



Michael Fullan and Alan Pomfret, "Research on Curriculum and Instruction 
Implementation," Review of Educational Research , v. 47 (1977), p. 337. 
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2. Relative to nearly all other district-wide efforts that have been made 
to Improve achievement at Inner city schools, District 19 Implementation of the 
CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program has entailed substantial, continuous 
In-service training focused specifically on the changes being introduced. -- 

3. Although an observer might raise questions concerning the adequacy of 
time, materials, and facilities devoted to Implementation of the CMLRP and the 
comprehensive reading program, compared to many other Innovations these aspects 
of Implementation received a great deal of attention and resources 1n District 
19; 

4. Continuous monitoring and feedback have been stressed 1n d1str1ct-N. 
level Implementation, and program modifications have been and are still belngV 
made as a result. In addition, the overall organizational structure (e.g., 
employment of Staff Developers and Resident Trainers) has been explicitly de- 
signed to obtain relevant data through monitoring and feedback. 

5. To a significant degree, the CMLRP and other components* of the compre- 
hensive reading program have won acceptance from teachers, administrators* and 
other school personnel on the basis that they meet the specific needs of stu- 
dents and teachers at Inner city schools. Time after time respondents told us 
tfiat they had seen both students and teachers responding more prositlvely to 
the CMLRP than had been true with respect to materials previously 1n use. 

A recenft study of discontinuation of Instructional Innovations at five 
elementary schools also Identified some of the factors that affect success or 
failure 1n Implementation. Well 1n line with other research that guided the 
study, the researcher found that the following characteristics were associated 
with failure to Implement and discontinuation: 

... (1) the school districts were loosely coupled - meaning 
considerable autonomy existed among the various levels; (2) Few 
problems targeted for Improvement were Identified by the formal 
administrative structure and were 1n response to political demands 
from constituent groups; (3) . . . the training provided for 
teachers was essentially technical; ^4) There was an 'Informal 
covenant' at the school level that allowed teachers to deride 
which parts of the new programs to use and frustrated any attempt 
to standardize the Instructional program; and (5) The plans for 
*~ Implementation, either by members of the NDN Rational Diffusion 
Network] or at the local school site, did not consider the Impor- 
tance of the Informal structure involved and thus made no provision 
for the cultural adaptation that might have al loved for implementa- 
tion to proceed smoothly. 13 

This analysis of common problems reponslble for the failure of Innovations 
selected by persons other than the teachers who were to Implement them provides 
a useful framework for viewing District 19's organizational processes and ar- 
rangements 1n Introducing the CMLRP: First, District 19's Implementation over- 

13 

♦ *4« *t}i h Pa r 1sh » Tj| a Anatomy of Di scontinuation . Unpublished Ph.D. Disser- 
tation, University of Oregon, 1981, p.. 140. 
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C fl iS* of u th ? ° bstacles associated with the "loose coupling" characteristics 

s^r!?sio7 d lS!'Ifi; w de fy* t i en also PT 1d1n ^ $uff1ci «S ^ZSi 

supervision, and training to allow for successful Implementation Dlctrirt iq 
gflctol, recognized the dangers of loose coupling SWEtfi. U o*tcZ, 

•dii«J2lf , «J 1 !!!i , « the Pr ?? lem J ar ? eted for Improvement Involved low reading 
L tt! «l?!l*Hf ^ ? Ch °°l d1str1ct « was relatively widespread 
i?S?Sif«rSJ E*!? t1al val V« of a decisive district-level mandate. Since 
»nt lit H * LJ° d l Sa9re ? SCS^ 6 a «« r t1on that Improved reading achleve- 
M w^ rtlt?£?!. it ?i?? al * and otner ^onnel in the schools prob- 

uSLSS^JSAl ?^ Wlll l" 9 ^ oll °" a district mandate, provided that the 

ade.ua.te professions agonal 

d ^J°5 n ? n M? aS . pro . v1ded by Trainers who general lJ ierJ widely re- 

spected by the teachers with whom they worked. y * 

that r°T£i\ D l S ! r1ct 1 L tf S r i s t0 1, nPl«nent the CHRP Included components 
that caij.*ejp overcome the -Informal covenant" that frequently function* to 
fIS J^-^Umplement^tlon of an Instructional iXmioirThZ ef- 
of DJl"ded a rran^,ent*_^rov1d1ng for regular classroom visits on the part 
of assistant principals, teacheirtra^ners , and district-level suoervlsors ™h 
more important, have provided for the fi^iiirts^tW 

toT^m f °^?le e 1EI 1 H *• ^^"^9 on1lass^«emfn?;ti of 
™ sSISE?',. arra "9 emer > ts do not and cannot entirely erreure- that 

?! l!fil!!li CB !!!! a ? t S 11 Mt funct10n t0 block" Implementation, theyXmake — 
StlTl^^ 1 !*! ?4 tta f 5f h dysfunctlonlng will be recognized in tlSe to 
9?2 wJJort^tJff. direction and assistance from administrators and pro- 

., F1fth « District 19 implementation of the CMLRP and the comprehensive 
read ng program has allowed for consideration of school situations involving 

ft lu^Jufi^^nUtfoS" SCh ° 01 ^ " CUUUral adaptatl0n " ^ u1red 

ticn ff^KlflS { hat s^^tlcated and committed classroom-level Implementa- 
tion is required for the success of most meaningful Instructional Innovations 
many educational administrators and pol1cy-make?s havS argued for and inltlitod 

^ 

Svc te I! F « r A5if 5? e H f \ ye1c 5* " Ed "cat1onal Organizations as Loosely Coupled 
Systems, Administrative Science Quarterly . v . 21 (1975), pp. 1-18. 
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"bottoms-up," "organizational development" (00) change efforts that emphasize 
thorough reformulation and reorganization of goals and procedures at the school 
level rather than central selection of Innovations. Full an, Miles, and Taylor 
recently defined 0D particularly 1n terms of Its thrust as a planned change 
effort that emphasizes the development of "problem solving, communication, 
collaboration, participation, trust, and uncovering and confronting confHct"15 
In educational organizations, and Summarized fifteen years of research and ex- 
perience as follows: 

. . . The best general guidelines for use Ef OBJ seem to be three- 
fold: (1) use 00 1n school districts that meet (or can come to meet) 
certain readiness criteria, and Introduce 00 1n those settings fol- 
lowing guidelines suggested 1n this review, (2) develop and adapt new 
models of 00, which are more appropriate to changing contemporary 
conditions and to divergent settings . . ., and (3) use other strate- 
gies (planned curriculum change, new hiring, new policies and legisla- 
tion, political lobbying) for organizational change where (1) or (2) 
cannot be achieved (although components of 00, especially Its under- 
lying principles, such, as ref!ex1ty» valid data, participatory problem- 
solving processes can be Incorporated Into any change strategy).' 6 

In terms of the definitions provided by Fullan, et. al ., District 19's plan- 
ned change efforts would not be considered "full-scale" or "classic" 00 Inasmuch 
as district officials did not attempt to systematically and comprehensively Im- 
prove school-level problem-solving and related skills focused on school-by-school 
resetting of fundamental goals and all concomitant organizational arrangements 
and practices. Such a process takes a minimum of several years to Initiate and 
carry out, 1 ' and District 19 officials did not feel they had time or funding to 
engage 1n this type of effort. They did, however, use participatory problem- 
solving processes (e.g., problem-solving meetings for the Resident Trainers and 
the assistant principals) and other aspects of 00 in various facets of Imple- 
mentation of the comprehensive reading program. In addition, they developed 
and/or applied a variety of other Implementation "strategies" that Fullan, et. 
ah, might consider as exemplifying or fitting 1n with their guidelines. For 
example, Individual school plans were worked out 1n close collaboration be- 
tween the district office and school principals, and new policies Involving 
monitoring of mastery-learning testing arrangements for the CMLRP were devel- 
oped d1str1ct-w1de as well as 1n Individual schools. In this sense, District 
19 change efforts might be viewed as a combined "top down" and "bottoms up" 
approach because considerable attention has been given to Implementation prob- 
lems and considerations at the Individual school and classroom levels. 



Michael Fullan, Matthew B. Miles, and G1b Taylor, Organizational Devel- 
opment 1n Schools: The State^of the Art . Washington, D.C.: The National 
Institute of Education, 1981, p. 5. 



>1d .. p. 58. 
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Richard A. Schmuck, Philip J. Runkel, Jane H. Arends, and Richard I 
Arends. Second Handbook of Organizational Development In S chools. Palo 
Alto, Cal1forn1a:\Mayf1e1d, 1977. 
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From another point of view, District 19 efforts to Implement the compre- 
hensive reading program might be considered under Ful fan etTJk's «i£R£ 
to "develop and adapt new models of OD, which are more ap propriate t o chanilnq 

SSlTSaT^ f ° nS ind t0 i d1 ^T nt , sett1ngs - M Sych P a; P 1n a terpSta5i;S 1n9 
™?P] ac i •"Phasls on several studies Indicating that a classic 00 aooroach 
may be dysfunctional In crisis-ridden urban schools or districts which Txilt 

oViSded's r^niMi t :< CT r 1 r o ^ nt ; * Bassin a ° d ^WiisE' 

Sob SKolSlna^Sl fffi r ?»!- t .J nnt r C IH sch00ls should be ^n "1th "actual 
f . !5-!J " 8 ather than tntenslve training ... due to the lack of toler- 

SSrS! ^ a S n9 , 1nn ?K r 1 Clty school Personnel for activities thai * noi 
QriSuL 1 S2r r^l^M^S' Coha " "d Gadon fSund that 

Htv irSLf^fr^ °* sh1ps rather than classical 00 should be used In big 

co^uSnlls" 1 IS C « 5t2 t K the - "^SfJ Sta r ted " 1thout P™"** WMvi 9 
?!R25^St^Ti J a I *?? hap E? s * there 1s much m1strust amo "9 mmbers of 
I« MS: 2 \1 a ? d Ful1an » M11es « and Wor have concluded that "schools 
In large urban situations may not have the time, energy or motivation to partl- 

ticai pay-off on Issues of concern to the staff." 20 

JirS this point of view, selection of the CMLRP as the basis of the com- 
JS222J2 Si "J Projrw Probably served to facilitate adaptation of 00 
th. CMLRP i J2T l 2 S 2 t J" P "f ntat1 °? ? f Planj,ed chan 9 e - As we noted above, 

XcherTS UJriSJr^n 1118 !^ prom1s <ng because It allows many students 
•» j i iu ™ ex P er1ence greater success than previously had been true- 1n 

"laSh'-VlT T 1 * ^ eachers and adm ^*trators witha app^acJ ?5iy can 

PrJUSa JnsSurti^f'T 1 ? 9 t0 COpe w1t f problems and ^stratlons of im- 
proving instruction 1n an Inner city environment. 

CM iD a Hh a l S 2^!l 0Uld ». be ^ ted that District 19 Implementation efforts have been 
compatible with much research stressing the Importance of "Hnklno aoents" In 
bringing about planned changes In schools.*' Linkage and 1 nkage a!SS ThavJ 
received considerable emphasis In District 19 through the emSloymeSt Sf fill 
Staff Deve opers 3 nd full-time Resident Trainers at each school with special 
ffiitVlS I"?. 0 " flu K 1nfl the work of the Res1dent Trainers from he JSItrtit 
1n f d f !5fd^a^ 11 bun 1 d?ng 0 ^e^e?. 0Ut ° r9an1?at1onal a ™9ensnts for their jobs at the 



n * rh,!?I 5 .,l and c T# 6 H° S ^ ' Or 9an1zat1onal Development: A Viable Method 
S £U;?;/°^ Urb !? Sec °ndary Schools." Paper presented at the annual meting 
of American Educational' Research Association, Toronto, April 1978, pp. 3-4. 
19 

<rh rtn i (LSI! 6 " ^ nd H -. Ga J on « "Changing the Management Culture 1n a Public 
School System," Journal of Appl ied Behavioral s«w . v . 14, no. 1 (1978), 

20 

Fullan, Miles, and Taylor, op, dt .. p. 27. 

21 

A^^*^e♦ 0 ^ ixamp i e, ? ee , Edd y J - Van Meter, "Planned Change fn Education," 
utltJl r '*E £ Srrfffe v '< 28 ; n0 ' 7 <' 9 ?-*» pp. 1-4?, and Ronald 6 

i°f Ii M e B 0urce t 1nka , 9 ! 1n Innovative Educational Problem-Solving: Ideal 
iy Ac tual, Research and Development 1 n Education , v. 6 (Summer 1973), pp. 76- 
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III. -Implementation of the CMLRP at Individual Schools 
Hay School in CMr^n 

echlevestnt hav* bee/engaging fa™ ™2L V" "J" 8 of studeflt 
"oving through grades t» Sr.!' I. ? "'J 41 ?!.! 1 - 8 -' 'or students 
typical 1n3c?to averiS'Bf Tt,I~rv! tC i' °" the ITBS «°ove the 

«• available', fir 2K.f .ti2ta' fL Sf.'ST T'f for wMch ** 

12 and ulalned 1.8. 9 ' and students "»v1ng through cycles 

been ^?.||?rto*^ 0 S , i^ 0 yS™ ,,, "stS;^ c 5^ e rS? ent S"*]*" 8 4t h "< 
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upper cycle units. 22 To implement continuous progress Instruction, the dis- 
trict developed a K-8 continuum of more than 1,400 Instructional objectives 
to serve as the basis for elementary reeling. Curriculum guides for teachers 
provided behavioral assessment and testing Items for the reading objectives. 

ml M Be 5! uSe th1s collection of objectives was too large and unwleldly, 273 
wy objectives subsequently were Identified and printed on a mastery record 
card on which teachers were to record each student's progress 1n mastering 
basic skills. All students were to be grouped and taught withln'o/ie of thir- 
teen reading levels Incorporating the 273 objectives, with levels A through G 
generally taught 1n the primary units (i.e., K-3) and levels H through N (there 
1s no I) taught 1n Intermediate and upper units (4-8). 

These continuous progress arrangements did result, at least 1n part, 1n 
some city-wide reading gains. For example, mean reading comprehension achieve- 
ment among thirteen-year-olds Increased from 6.6 (G.E.) 1n 1975 to 7.3 1n 1980. 
However ^many or most school* experienced severe problems 1n Implementing 
Chicago s mastery-based continuous progress reading program, and progress not 
-only was very uneven bu. was very slight at many schools. Mean reading achieve- 
ment at the .end of the eighth grade was still one-and-one half years below the 
national average 1n 1980. > 

development of mastery learning reading materials was initiated 3 1n the 
Chicago Public Schools 1n 1976, 1n order to develop Instructional materials 
designed to allow for more successful Implementation of the system's mastery 
learning reading approach. Directed by Michael Katlms, staff 1n the Mastery 
Learning Reading Office had developed the CMLRP to a point that led to publica- 
tion by the Mastery Learning Education Corporation 1n 1981. However, CMLRP 
materials for levels L through N had been largely completed by the summer of 
1978, and were used that summer as the basis for summer school Instruction for 
approximately 22,000 thirteen- and fourteen-year old students who had failed 
to master 80 percent of Chicago's eighth grade reading objectives. May School 
reading Teacher Walter Thompson helped conduct one of the summer schools, during 
which time he became Interested 1n the possibility of using the CMLRP as a basis 
for improving reading Instruction during the regular school year. Thompson had 
concluded that basal readers currently available were deficient 1n selection, 
organization, and seguendng of skills for Inner dty students, and consequently 
students were being prepared to be "word-callers" rather than taught the com- 
prehension skills they would need later. 23 He and Principal Albert J. Pranno 
had both been appointed to May 1n February of 1978. They decided to Initiate 
Instruction with the CMLRP during 1978-79. 

Implementation thus began 1n the Fall of 1978 by two teachers who were 
encouraged to use CMLRP materials^. One teacher used the basal reader two days 

22 

Partly because this organization was largely on paper in many schools 
ana; because 1t frequently did not appear to be successful, these "continuous 
progress" arrangements were eliminated as a district-wide requirement during 
the summer of 1981 . * 

23 Walter E. "hompson, "Chicago ifestery Learning Reading with Learning v ° 
Strategies: Cognitive and Affective Outcomes - A Practitioner's Perspective." 
Paper presented at the Conference on Thinking and Learning Skills, University 
of Pittsburgh, October 1980, p. 19. 
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a week and therCMLRP three days a week; the other reversed this distribution* 
Working with Pranno, Thompson, and, other resource persons, the two teachers 
made a special effort to coordinate reading Instruction offered through the 
basal reader with CMLRP Instruction. They also endeavored to develop enrich- 
ment activities appropriate and feasible for students completing the first 
formative tests. Thompson's description of first year developments and subse- 
quent Implementation the second year 1s as follows: 

Close observation of these two classrooms revealed that, as 
students began to have successful learning experiences and this \ 
success was-percelved and bellevedby both the teachers and the 
students, a remarkable change occurred; namely, students* thwarted • 
hunger for success evidenced Itself by their 'pushing* the teacher 
for more material, thereby mastering units far faster than expected; 
classroom disruptions decreased; and teachers began to Indicate 
acceptance of the basic premise of mastery learning. . . . - 

Perhaps of equal Importance was the fact that the teachers 
. using the materials began to discuss their successful experiences 
with their colleagues. Other teachers began to inquire as to 
when they were going to get to use the materials: With this 
-Interest stimulated, the use of CMLR/LS was expanded WTnclude 
additional classrooms. . . 
* *•• 

During the second year of Implementation, as the positive 
effects of the use of the materials became most evident, the 
decision to Implement school-wide was made principally because 
oT teacher demand for 1t. It must be pointed out that 1n class- 
rooms which used the materials up to this point, very little 
1nserv1ce or follow-up assistance was provided. Moreover, school- 
wide Implementation necessitated a thorough school-wide 1nserv1ce _ 
which Included: rationale, mastery learning teaching model, day- 
to-day scheduling, Important do's and don'ts, and Important teacher 
concerns. This Inservlce was the only formal staff development 
provided.'* 

As^Thompson stresses 1n the preceding paragraph, there has been very little 
emphasis at May on providing formal In-service training for teachers. Instead, 
continuing training, has been provided through a variety of relatively Informal 
approaches that combine monitoring of Instruction with staff development. The 
most Important among these approaches have, been the following: 

1. Staff development and monitoring provided by resource teachers and 
the principal. Three resource teachers devote the largest part nf tha<r Hma 
to working with teachers on Implementation of the CMLRP and other aspects of 
Instructional Improvement. These three persons are Barbara Hill, Staff 
Development Specialist for the primary age unit; Frada Boxer, Staff Development 



'ibid.; p. 19. 
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Specialist for the Intermediate age unit; and IRIP teacher 25 Walter Thompson*- _ 
who has special responsibility for the upper age cycles 12 and 13. Thompson 
has described the Initial emphasis 1n thir-approach to monitoring- and staff 
development as follows: J ^ 

... Initially, resource teacher and , classroom teachers had 
frequent evaluative and planning conferences. The springboard for 
these conferences was a wall chart Which 1s present 1n every class- 
room. (On this chart the column headings are the array of skills * 
a student must master for each reading level. The students' names, 
are the row headings. As students master skills, the cells under 
the skills are blackened-1n beside each, student's name,. As entries 
are made on this -chart, anyone examining it 1s able to assess in- 
dividual-student progress as well as the progress of tha class as 
a whole.) In the conferences, thiv profile chart is used as the ' x 
basis of Inquiries as to why certain students are hot progressing' Y 
at the pace of the group, 1s there an; Indicated need for special ' 
help, and what are realistic goals for Individuals and the group? 
' Once goals &ry set 1n these conferences and teachers' techniques 
and decision-making skills are refined, these conferences became 
less frequent. 

Classroom visitations were anothen Integral part of the 
monitoring process. These visits served two primary purposes; 
namely, to gather Information for the teacher conferences and 
to observe the affective reactions of students as they became 
Involved 1n using the materials. Also, weekly conferences. In- 
volving the principal, resource teacher, and classroom teacher * 
were scheduled during which the affective and cognitive changes 
in students were assessed. 

2. Focusing of supervisory efforts inltlated.bv the principal . A5 men- 
tioned above, Principal Albert Pranno frequently observes and meets with class- 
room teachers throughout the school. In addition, he confers at least several 
times a week with the resource teachers and other supervisory personnel (e.g., 
the two assistant principals), either singly or 1n groups. Based on sych 
meetings and on monitoring Information obtained from other sources (see below), 
twelve out of 32 teachers (37X) at May were Identified at the end of the first 
year of school-wide 'Implementation as needing "Intensive care" to help them 
teach the CMLRP and other Instructional components more. effectively. Resource 
teachers and administrators worked particularly closely with these teachers 
during the 1980-81 school year. By June of 1981, only five of the twelve were 
still considered to be 1n need of this type of attention and assistance. 

* , 

3. Frequent meetings for teachers within and across age cycles . As at 
mn y Chicago schools, meetings for the entire faculty are scheduled once a week. 



25 

The Intensive Reading Improvement Program (IRIP) 1s a district- funded 
program that provides schools with a teacher, who serves as a resource person, 
1nserv1ce training leader, diagnostician, and coordinator of the school's in- 
structional programs. 

J 
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Probably more Important, May teachers within an age cycle unit meet for Instruc- 
tional Fanning In var1ous-s1ze groups several times a week. This has been made 
possible partly by scheduling the same preparation period for teachers 1n a 
given unit. Topics given most attention 1n these meetings Include: selection 
df teaching objectives and materials for shortrrange and long-range emphasis; 
selection and sharing of enrichment activities and materials for Implementing 
the CHRP; and diagnosis of and prescription for solution of students' Individual 
problems. 

Other aspects of Instructional and organizational arrangements and pro- 
cesses which appear to have been particularly Important 1n Implementing the 
CHRP at May Involve the following: organization of the school; minimal record- 
keeping for teachers; comparative monitoring of classroom progress; structuring 
of activities for CMLRP enrichment; supportive emphasis 1n supervision; and 
greater stress on student homework and on parent Involvement regarding homework. 

* 

Organization of foe school . Students n May are grouped fnto classes with- 
in one of three age-cycle 4in1ts, on the ba'sis of age and crlterlon-referenced- 
tests common to the Chicago key objectives reading continuum and the CMLRP. 
Grouping on the basis of the CMLRP has allowed for more effective alignment of 
Instructional materials with specific -skills to be taught to a given group of 
students, and for a more manageable task for teachers whose reading groups ndw 
have a smaller spread of -achievement levels than was true using Holt data for 
placement. This also has been made possible by teaching reading, usually one 
hour per day, at the same time each morning throughout the classes 1n an age- 
cycle unit (e.g., primary unit), which 1n turn allows for "walk-1n" reading 
arrangements wherein a student can be assigned for a longer or shorter period 
of time to a teacher whose students are forking at a similar performance level. 
Within the morning reading period, some teachers 'divide weekly Instruction Into 
two or three CMLRP sessions and two or three sessions based on the basal reader 
or other materials; others divide weekly Instruction Into ten sessions as 1s 
done 1n schools in New York District 19. 26 Reading labs also are explicitly 
scheduled and orc^nlzed so as to serve ten classes of the lowest achieving stu- 
dents and to coord vte Instruction between laboratory staff and the regular 
classroom ceachers. . . • „ 

Minimal record- keeping for teachers . By design, teachers' record-keeping 
on students' skill development consists mainly of just two components: (1) the 
large wall-charts which record each student's progress 1n the CMLRP; and (2) 
Individual student profile sheets which record the same Information as' the wall 
chart. This approach to record- keeping wi\s Initiated explicitly 1n order to A 
avoid overburdening teachers, as appeared to be happening at many Chicago schools 
•<hich were using computers and other techrologlcal "advances" to record student 
jrfbrmance 1n order to "facilitate" improvements 1n Instruction. 

Comparative monitoring of classroom progress . By "comparative monitoring," 
we mean tie collection and organization of data to Indicate how much progress 



Individual teachers sometimes Institute 4-1, 7-3, 8-2 or other patterns 
•they believe will be most productive for their students. 
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1$ being nude 1d classrooms taught by teachers with students of similar pre- 
vious performance levels. As described earlier 1n this report, administrators 
and supervisors 1n New York District 19 use CMLRP progress, charts at the school 
level and the district level to Identify situations in which pacing may be too 
slow or too fast and modifications which may be needed in- the selection and 
administration of the materials. Data on classroom progress are used 1n a 
similar manner at the May School. In addition, standardized test score data 
(from the ITBS) also, are used to review classroom progress at May. 

It should be noted that comparative- monitoring of classroom progress also 
assists in Improving 1ns:ruct1on 1n several other ways. Administrators at May 
report that sharing of such Information tends to stimulate teachers to demand 
more of each other, and 1t also provides reinforcement for^teachers who Imple- 
ment the CMLRP effectively, by highlighting their accomplishments during the 
academic year. 

• Structuring of activities for CMLRP enrichment . As explained 1n the first' 
section of this report, enrichment activities for students who pass a first 
formative tesrare an Important part of the Instructional design 1n mastery 
learning. Design and administration of productive enrichment activities 1s. a 
difficult task because this requires a good deal of personalized Individual and 
small-group work which in turn depends on the ?va1 lability of appropriate In- 
structional materials and classroom management techniques. Staff at May have 
bfen emphasizing two systematic approaches for productive structuring of en- 
richment: (1) Classroom HbrarteOave been built up 27 to provide SQUIRT 
(Sustained, Quiet, Uninterrupted, Instructional, Reading Time); and (-2) Peer 
tutoring has been used to provide enrichment for faster students. 

Supporti ve emphas 1s in supervi si on . As part of their strategy for 1mple- 
mentlng the CMLRP, Principal Albert Pranno and other supervisors at May ex- 
plicitly attempt to understand teachers/ needs and problems, and- to provide 
encouragement and support at every opportunity. Examples of this emphasis 1n 
administration Include the following: (1) Pranno insists, -jat certified teachers 
are prpfesslonal persons who can teach effectively in an Inner dty school If 
given appropriate support. He admits that many teachers need help but says, 
are willing to give the help. I cannot accept the premise that teachers 
will not Improve Instruction when given the right assistance. With the struc- 
tured materials now available through the CMLRP, even a mediocre teacher can 
do a Good Job."« In return, Pranno Insists that teachers discharge their 
responsibilities in accordance with school-level priorities. In addition, the 
emphasis 1n meetings conducted by supervisory personnel is on "sharing suc- 

ses" rather than "exposing failures ;" (2) Teachers' requests for materials 
,n t other Instructional neetis are met as soon as possible 1n accordance with 
K'anno's perception that.thls is necessary to maintain the administrator's 
credibility. "We're going to give you what you want, within- reason," he tells 
teachers, and "thereafter we expect ^ou to use them;" 29 (3) The resource 



As students have learned to read more proficiently using the CMLRP, 
books which previously were unusable have now become usable. 

28 PersonaMnt~~ 4 ew, May 26, 1981. 

2 9 Ibid . 
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teachers (i.e., trainers) try to be flexible In working with the faculty. 
Although one resource person 1s assigned to each of the three age cycle units, 
the three persons In this role, sometimes have "traded" teachers when It was 
felt that this was desirable for one or another reason; (4) Teachers whose 
students are making satisfactory progress receive a personal thank-you, letter 
from the principal'; (5) Students who are being seriously disruptive are Im- 
mediately removed without question from the classroom of a victimized teacher; 
fe6) Through emphasis on age-cycle staff meetings,' many school management Issues 
are now handled more effectively and Informally through peer encouragement 
among teachers than thrush detailed administrative oversight. For example, 
In many cases teachers ask other teachers to "have your kids quiet down" or 
s. get your kids In your room," because a quiet, orderly school environment Is 
considered Important to the success of the unit as a whole and the entire school. 

Greater stress on student homework and on parent Involvement regarding 
homework. Following guidelines fmm the r.Mr* 0 n s..hn> ^h^i s and fa m t fi e 
school s administration, staff at May have made a systematic and concerted 
effort to Initiate specific homework requirements and to link homework to the 
regular program of curriculum and instruction. Staf* at May have put together 
packets of worksheets and learning activities appropriate for teaching CMLRP 
skills and sent them home to parents. One result, accorilng to the principal, 
has been "tremendous parental cooperation, disproving the myth that Inner city 
parents don't care. Hju Implementation of school-wide arrangements for home- 
work has been supervised by the resource teachers. 

It should be noted that teachers and parents report that tne productivity 
of homework assignments has been enhanced by 'Introduction of Chicago's reading 
objectives continuum and the CMLRP. Now that students have reading materials 
and exercises specifically geared to the reading curriculum; It Is easier for 
teachers to specify relevant homework assignments and for parents to assist In 
and/or monitor their completion. Introduction of CMLRP materials also has 
helped parents understand the curriculum more fully, which In turn enables them 
to work more effectively with the teacher In emphasizing development of key 
reading skills. 

. It also should be noted that the principal and other supervisory staff 
have Insisted that all student assignments be designed to produce meaningful 
learning to the fullest extent possible. In this regard, one of his first 
actions after being appointed to May was to "Immediately outlaw" unproductive 
activities such as" those engaged In by students whose teachers required them— 
whether as punishment or as a regular assignment— to copy a sentence five 
hundred times or reproduce a set of pages from a textbook'. Instead, teachers 
are required to assign constructive writing, or some other productive activity. 
Parents were Informed about this requirement, and Pranno says that he and other 
supervisors "are In the classrooms all the time and can see whether It Is being 
violated. ... We have now eradicated It" Straight copying and similar make- 
workj 31 



^Ibld. 
31 Ibid. 
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P.S. 174 1n New York District 19 

One of D1str1ct,l9's smallest schools with only 550 students 1n grades 
K-6, P.S. 174 has been Implementing the CMLRP In accordance with arrangements 
we described earlier 1n this paper. One hundred-and-ten of the students are 
1n eight special education classes. Students are drawn from a surrounding 
poverty area, 75 percent are black, and approximately 95 percent are poverty 
students. . 

Oliver Gibson 1s the principal, Jerry Rumsky 1s the assistant principal, 
and Katherlne Warren 1s the resident trainer. 

Initial results of the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program have 
been encouraging. Excluding Limited English Proficiency students, the per- 
centage of students scoring at or above grade level Increased frcm seventeen 
percent 1n 1979 to 29 percent 1n 1980 and 1981. Changes by grade 1n the per- 
cent of students scoring two or more years below grade level were as follows: 

Grade* 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1979 


1980 


1981 


3 


0 


0 


17 


0 


2 


8 


24 


4 


32 


16 


10 


36 


28 


28 



As shown 1n these data, only ten percent of fifth graders, who had re- 
ceived more than one year of Instruction ;.• the CMLRP by the Spring of 1981, 
were two or more years below grade level 1n the 1981 testing. 

Probably the most Important organizational chanae which has occured at 
P.S. 174 1n conjunction with the CMLRP 1s that Instructional assistance and 
supervisory conferences are much more concrete than they had been before. 
According to Assistant Principal Rumsky, he and the Resident Trainer now tend 
teacners specifically what problems are occurring as they teach a par- 
ticular skill or unit and to offer more specific and practical guidance when 
monitoring data indicate that the teacher may be proceeding too fast or too 
sloi* or encountering other Implementation problems. No longer is the super- 
visor or resource teacher confined as much to Initiating or corfducting teacher 
conferences with a general statement such as "What can Ida for you today?"32 
The process of providing assistance and/or supervision, as a result, is more 
comfortable and productive for all parties Involved. 

I Rumsky also believes that specific arrangements for providing Instruc- 
tional assistance and supervision in connection with the CMLRP must be worked 
out [n each school. Their success depends on the personalities and working 
Patterns Characteristic of the persons 1n the school. In the case of P.S. 
174, Rumsky asked the Resident Trainer to help him conduct formal conferences 



f 
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i Personal Interview, Hay 15, 1981. 
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itmH^SL? "t" "J" «*•.*»'■» ■* Wly h2i a M^mpSSd Eacher 
lfk^?h^5 ?L f-J'"™ f, r eputation and personality greatly^Wuced the 
likelihood that teachers would perceive her Interest In their w 
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canDl SSc2 t I2? t S^J?ii2; ed b ? 3 he adm ]"^trat1on In monitoring H . ogress and 
iSt ll fffl2* P I! V li: n ! a " 1stan « with respect to the CMLRP was to focus 

ssssisrs.StSs.'rt ^^i^ t « 

specifically included only those having the greatest problems l^ntlnl Se 
at P.S 0 ^4"^Se»,"?oUo:in 9 t ! On ^ to -t Important 

he,d usw^,* sanwsi^: sstras 

Issues Involving Implementation of the iwterials. Thelf meet?nus^™ti™s 

skniHrl^hV^ 81 ^ ^"f? SM " c * tn * a i» 32S VJTSS5 

skims are taught, In order to Integrate the' CMLRP most efferttmi. »rtfh Sh.» 
EE'S ^/T: cu,um » nd '"""-"Ion 1» the schoolTa whole Teachers alsS 

nforc ."mS ! iSrehen t 2l^J^? Ua, Ir ""a 1 : 9n ^' to s! * &S«SR? re- 
othe^sc^el ^ Instruction with lessons from the basal reader or 

ment LfefenM^ 

t?K ?i ? h 1 d r e ?^ as - 

rilu %U"t C ? it r asts , the CMLRP with the school's previous read InS mate? 
rials, which he feels worked well only In classrooms of ?he ItrongeJ? teachers. 

\ 
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of teacher preparation periods to conduct small -group or Individual conferences. 

3. Sympathetic consideration has been given to teachers' pr-jlems 1n Im- 
plementing the program. Expeditious pacing 1s a key to success—and a -poten- 
tial vlrtue-of the CMLRP, but 1t 1s difficult for teachers to' maintain a taster 
pace Jjan they have 1n the past, particularly since meticulous records must be 
kept on student performance. Administrators at P.S. 174 made an Intensive push 
? es 5 ab ll! h a PP ro P r - at e Pacing at the beginning of the school year and then 
eased off some during the year to avoid placing too much strain on teachers 
they perceived were doing their best to cooperate. 34 

J- J special effort 1s made to make working conditions as positive as 
possible for teachers, and administrators go out of their way to make sure that 
teachers are treated fequltably. For example, administrators make sure they 
repay teachers for preparation periods they voluntarily devote to staff de- * 
velopment or other Institutional ly-1mportant activities, the administration 
frequently arranges to have coffee, pretzels, donuts, or other snacks available 
for teachers, duty periods are scheduled to provide maximum convenience for 
teachers, and emphasis 1s placed on maintaining an orderly school environment. 

Although generally pleased with Initial Implementation of the CMLRP and 
the comprehensive reading program, administrators at P.S. 174 feel that much 
remains to be done 1n the future. In particular, they report that "We are 
working hard to make sure that science and social studies do not disappear 
from the curriculum due to the' heavy emphasis on reading and math," 35 and 
they are concerned that teachers may be 1ess_enthus1ast1c about Implementing 
the- CMLRi* as "newness", wears off. 

jn~th1s regard they-are especially concerned because teachers not 1n the 
parallel Instruction approach (1n which the reading teacher takes fifteen stu- 
dents each from five low achieving classes) are finding 1t necessary to do a 
great deal of preparation at home and because record- keeping 1s burdensome for 
teachers with large classes. They feel that these problems would be greatly 
alleviated by employing a second reading teacher for additional parallel In- 
struction but do not have sufficient resources to make this, possible. 

P.S. 224 in New York District ig 

P.S. 224 1s another District 19 elementary school 1n which Implementation 
of the CHRP and the comprehensive reading program appears to be proceeding 
successfully. Principal Richard Bra1thwa1te attributes most of this success 
to district-wide arrangements and processes which we described 1n an earlier 
section of this paper. Approximately 75 percent of the students at P.S. 224 
are black, and about 80 percent are poverty students. Between Spring, 1979 
and Spring, 1981, the percentage of students achieving two or more years be- 
low grade level changed as follows: 



34 Ib1d. 
35 Ibid. 
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1979 


1980 


1QA1 


1 


2 


0 


21 


6 


6 


21 . 


19 


7 


27 


16 


15 



29 

.Grade 

2 
3 

' 5 

~m J 8 ^ of 3* phases described ,bove with respect to May School and P.S. _ 
174 also are characteristic of Implementation at P.S. 224. For example, CMLRP 
classroom progress charts are carefully monitored by the principal (as at May 
and P.S. 174), teachers meet frequently to share Ideas on Implementation, and 
special emphasis was placed as at P.S. 174 on providing assistance to teachers 
experiencing difficulty at the beginning of the academic year. Other aspects 
of implementation which have received special emphasis at P.S. 224 Include 
the following: 

4 . 1. Administrators stress that mere 1s to be no Interruption of Instruc- 
tion during time set aside for mastery beaming reading. The adm1n1stat1on 
monitors Instructional delivery to make sure that no Interruptions take place. 

2. Teachers are encouraged and assisted to adjust the CMLRP materials 
and lessons for use 1n their particular situations. However, 1n providing 
this assistance supervisors also try to make sure that teachers do not violate 
the Intent or basic principles of the program. 

3. All aspect? of testing arrangements and schedules are carefully worked 
«u to reduce confusion and Inefficiency In Instruction. In particular, whether 
testing Involves CMLRP formitlve or summatlve tests, standardised tests, diag- 
nostic Inventories, or other test' administration, schf tollng 1s arranged to keep 
students appropriately grouped, for Instruction as long as possible. 

4. The Resident Trainer and other resource and supervisory personnel 
encourage and assist teachers to use the mastery learning reading approach 1n 
other subjects 1n the curriculum. Resident Trainer Harriet Rosen believes that 
thls may turn out to be the most valuable aspect of the jCMLRP.3o using the 
CMLRP motivates teachers to seek assistance aimed at general application of 
mastery learning and comprehensive improvement of Instruction. 

* a 5 : Te f cners are encouraged to stress group Involvement 1n learning among 
s JS? nt f: Be S au$e students are acquiring more Information and mastering more 
skills than they did previously, they have more material to share and become 
more Intensely Involved 1n classroom learning groups. 

Finally, Bra1thwa1te reiterated his belief that the district- level Initia- 
tive In Introducing the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program had a posi- 
tive effect at the Individual building level. Many of the teachers, he reported, 
were stimulated 1n a positive direction by the feeling that they were partici- 
pating in a systematic effort for Improving achievement at Inner city schools 
throughout the district." 



^Ibld. 
37 Ib1d. 
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P.S. 214 In New Kork District 19 

Located 1n a neighborhood which 1s experiencing substantial population 
decline due to severe urban decay, P.S. 214 had 872 students 1n grades K-7 
1n 1981. After enrollment declined from a 1970's high of 1,400, the seventh 

ma r ?ilv W SI ££t " i 9 S- 81 /S P r° Vide for better bui?di "9 "tmiatlSn \prox1 
^Si^?5of °l IE e stude "^ are poverty students, and the rada. thnlc 

-o?K? - percM Ck * 45 percent H1s P an1c « and 10 Pe^ent 

e< ^ R ?!J in 2 achievement at P.S. 214 has Improved consistently 1n every grade 
since introduction of the CMLRP and the comprehensive reading program The 
percentage of students two or more years below grade level has changed as fol- 
lows: 

Gr*de 1979 1980 1981 

2 0 0 0 

3 14 0 .3 
5 7 7 5 
I 28 .4 14 
f 29 22 18 
7 * - 26 

Conversely, the percentage of students scoring at or above grade level 
? a £, inc £ ea 5 ed from 29 P ercent in 1979 to 38 percent in 1980 to 46 percent 1n 
1981. Grade-level tests exemplifying this pattern are as follows: 

Grade 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

| 

Overall organizational arrangements for Implementation at* P.S. 214 of 
course resemble those at other District 19 elementary schools. Some of the 
local adaptations and emphases worked out by Principal Michael Galeno, Resi- 
dent Trainer Gloria Sherman, and other,staff at P.S. 214 aqe described below. 

» a \l Da y _t0 : da y supervision of Implementation arrangements for the CMLRP 
and other aspects of the Instructional program 1s shared by the principal and 
?! ass j? tant P^ndpals. One assistant principal takes special responsibility 
tor readlngand language arts; the other works with teachers particularly on 
science, math, and other subjects. / 

w-i * 2, , The P rinci P al has "ade 1t clear that the Resident Trainer 1s responsl- 
!lv!T 1 2 pl ?5 ent . 1 2 9 tne on 8 hi 9 h P ri °r1ty basis. Teachers understand 
that the Resident 1 Trainer's requests for Information dealing with the pace and 
scops of classroom Implementation relfect the principal's Insistence that Im- 
plementation problems be identified and solved. 



1979 


1980 


1981 


36 


41 


53 


29 


37 


* 43 


29 


35 


* 40 


28 


53 


46 


26 


27 


51 






49 
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3 - 44 .I h ! Resident Trainer sets aside 45 minutes each morning for confer- 
ences with teachers, and the administration finds ways toTeTease tim durtng 

2n*rS22. * ^° aSk ° r are requested to PartlclpaS 1n Sese 9 

,,n<«n^X52 u1 !!2 has J been worke d out so that teachers have more than the 
?ll2?c7? U l red « ,,n 5 er 2 f P«*PJ™«on periods, and teachers at given grafe 

sixth qrad&i HSLiSt SSAiZ^ tt1rd and fourth grades ' and « fth and 
sixin graces; have been scheduled for cannon preparation periods to facilitate 

fSo^l^dVS 0 "^?^; '"LP*- th1s "hedSimg "r^e^ has beS ac^ 

Si of SeScheSllm?! ?" 5 Ch !? UleS of ~9ular classroom teacherTwtl, 
wose ot teachers in Title I and other special programs. 

MrtW ln 6 ^VLW nt, , <to r read1ng 1 "struct1on has been determined 
19M-81 Jp^h !^k P levelS 1n , soroe 9rades since tne beginning of the 
JSl ( . te J! 1 . and w111 50 mn insistently arranged on this basis 1n 1981-82 

^Hlo t }?1S Wlng < aV ? 1l ! b1l !J? of ^ «ter1,lS toroghou the chool. 
thiols making 1t Increasingly feasible to place students at an optimal starting 

6. In accordance with the UFT contract, teachers of the lowest aehievina 
class at a given grade level are given the opportunity to rotateto a htoher 

o^leo ^^ e / 0ll0 ? 1rtg year ' Also «™* the contract. 1ea1hJrs a g 4 
5? 22 to "JJIntaln assignment to the lowest achieving class, and In an/ 

S^E^h*"** * *? e h1 ?hest/ach1ev1ng class! The JrtSlJIl Sd 
™? uSSl s ^*t1ve personnel work ctosely with teachers to ensure that place- 
slhJol! a P Dro P r1ate f or the Individual teacher and productive for the 

7. In accordance with current district-level requirements, oaraorofes- 

s onals spend most of their time with students in grades K-2, but ^S«ts 

ll LU2 5 6en " orta ! ? ut w1 J h1n ^"latlons to provide ad5?ilowrSr1 
as needed for some students 1» higher grades, *upn°ri 

«»HtS; ♦I ar il lil 1nst "iCt1on arrangements have been adjusted so that the 
fifth gradlS Pr ° V Instruction for some low achieving fourth and 

9. The Resident Trainer and the reading teacher work toaether verv rin«*i« 
S ^ar^^" 5 ^' 10 " 1n *»• P aral?el 1ns?ruSton cUsses JTth toft y 
ti^ll SlSir^l- They report that tt1s a PP roac h has made reading Instruc 
nJZw T?» eC f 1ve f0r mr * low acn1e v1ng students than was possible through 
previous Title I arrangements and other special programs. 8 

In general, adm1n1? trators and resource personnel at P.S. 214 have been 
SfiS fL^?S an12 ? 1nst ™t1onal assignments and schedule o that 11 Spp?o. 
5w£,J ea ™ 1n ? e ?y 1rnment 1s prov1ded for every child. They believe that 
w l h M <*» and the comprehensive reading 

hcS S r^LnJ I JJ te 5 9 °! 1, Dut see a <W1t1onal needs to which they 
hope to respond In the future. For example, they believe a full-time Guidance 

s?EL° r J£« 2tr? hel S fiil 1n ass1s?1n 9 " tor asslsSnce fS" 

Sl2j??#S2 Se ^f ad 7 ,1c j*** 0 ™™* and/or classroom behivlor would greatly 
benefit from skilled professional guidance and counseling. a y 
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IV. Implementation of SchooNWIde Approaches at Selected Schools 
in Los Angeles and Chicago 

"In^i^ schools that are using 

poverty nelghKKs 1y So??w de t 22£dJS ^ ntS 1n conce "trated 9 

Chicago schools^lS WS^* 1 " l^^^ 9 " *° m 

: Ang.lL 0 SEu/iM^:.^KJf 9 , devel ?r nts at the *«■ Los 
and several otter asMcS S ?«tS,5r 1e 1 y desc r iDe Schoolwlde Project 
the Los Angeles SnlflSdlchM ^^ 1nner - c1ty scho ° ls 

Involve efforts to Implement^ an f, L X?? * The ! e aspects of P lann * n 9 . 
the Curricula, AllgZ^ ^ '"■«•«■■ of . 

The Schools Project in io« iinn^c . 

«*WA*nffih£S .court-ordered duetto* plan 
•fforts 6, mde to fmSrowi 2chlew™t ?^SSw'l? u i « 1s » "N"'™" tint 
latod Minority Schools (RIMS) £TT»Tii5 1%°°, * " h1 f h reMln «' «ac1ally Isc- 
could Mt beVlX'ln "S'.tJK StSUS'JlS?' SCl,00 ' S WhMe Stud,nts 

p^is^'to^^^^ 

special instruct on Ira lSbeHed S ^d«2LS x r p1 !: (1) * tudent ? » ™ed for 
complications and co5fus Sn detract fSTlS^?^? students i (2) scheduling 
(3) instructional Sttod and wteHalTd ff e r Sl^^fflf r ? flul ! r class ™»i 
room Instruction, thussontamS rnnf ,^„i I? e ! we . en T1tle 1 and re 9 ular cl «s- 

ment Improves slgSStlv 12 JJtllilS J« t S cher,! , (5) students whose acn1eVe - 

too many stude^to toprcve^ w ** to chtt "V^&T?. 1 " 0 "! !' 

w ur to use line i personnel for Inappropriate tasks, or both; and 
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(9) Inordinate amounts of staff time are spent keeping records related to the 
eligibility of students. 

Given these difficulties 1n the modal Title I approach, 1t 1s not sur- 
prising that achievement of students has not risen to a level commensurate 
with the billions of dollars spent nationally each year. 38 To avoid these 
. difficulties, school districts now can use Title I funds for all students 1n 
a school, provided that participating schools serve a population not less 
than 75 percent from low Income families and that the district adds funds for 
non-T1tle I students at the same per pupil level as Title I provides for eligible 
students. In doing so, however, each Schoolwlde school must prepare a plan de- 
scribing how Title I plus additional and regular district funds will be used to 
attain goals specified as part of the plan. Schools with an approved plan are 
In a better position to Implement a comprehensive Instructional Improvement 
approach because they need not: (1) account for Title I funds separately from 
funds available for regular programs; (2) Identify particular children as being 
eligible to participate 1n programs assisted under Title I; or (3) demonstrate 
that services provided under Title I supplement rather than supplant regularly 
provided services. 

It should be noted that the LAUSD probably Will eliminate the Schoolwlde 
Project during the 1981-82 school year, partly because 1t 1s very expensive 
and partly because there are questions concerning how well 1t has worked and 
how Important a force for change 1t has been at roost participating schools. 
For various reasons having to do with financial limitations, desegregation 
crises, and the press of other business, LAUSD officials were not able to pro- 
vide sufficient planning assistance and monitoring to help most schools make 
full use of the flexibility the Schoolwlde approach allows for thorough-going 
Institutional reorganization. Jn addition, schools with a very high percentage 
of Title I students receive relatively little additional money under Schoolwlde 
and thus may not be Inclined to change their fundamental organizational and 
Instructional arrangements and/or may already be offering a comprehensive ap- 
proach with relatively little pullout. As did the authors of a recent national 
evaluation of the Schoolwlde Section of Title I, 39 LAUSD administrators believe 
that 1t has not resulted In fundamental change In'many schools. 

Nevertheless , the Schoolwlde Project has made a- significant difference 
or, at least, facilitated substantially Improved Instruction 1n some schools. 
The three Los Angeles schools we describe 1n this section seem to have utilized 
Schoolwlde advantageously 1n reorganizing and Improving Instruction. We also 
want to emphasize, however, that Title I and other special funding can be 
utilized effectively and the problems Inherent 1n pullout can be overcome or 
minimized at Inner city .schools even 1n the absence of participation 1n a 



descriptions of research concerning the Inherent unsoundness of most pull- 
out approaches can be found 1n G. V. Glass and M. L. Smith, "Pullout" 1n Compen- 
satory Education . Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado, 19/7 and W. W. Cooley, 
"Effectiveness of Compensatory Education," Educational Leadership (January 1981), 
pp. 298- 301. 

39 0.tP Rubin and J. T. David. The Schoolwlde Projects Provisions of ESEA 
Title It An Analysis of the First Year of Implementation^ Palo Alto, Ca.: 
Bay Area Research "Group, 1981. " 
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Schoolwlde Protect. Support for this generalization can be found 1n "our de- 
scrlptlon of two Chicago elementary schools which have worked out effective 
school-wide approaches within Chicago guidelines for the implementation ** 

LAUSD Essential Skills and A Balanced Curriculum 

; , ^ 

Los Angeles schools described in this chapter function within th» LAUSD 
!VSi } l *W>r° ach t0 . lavement of Instruction. Currldulum developers 1n the 
LAUSD have been working for years to Identify basic Instructional objectives 
for each flm In §ich academic subject, and to develop testing items that 
IKfSfii d ! str1 Ct can use^to assess student mastery of the most essen- 
tial skills In these grade-level curricula. The district curriculum was pub- 
lished as a thick guide and resource book 1n 1979* and was titled "A Balanced 
S2i2! lu ! !? l ? rder J t0 the point that students must be taught a 

EEXL 9f S 5 in L ,nd ? u We€ts^not Just simple mechanical sklUs 1n reading, 
language, and mathematics. 

i«-i D1 ? tr1 f t " l,1d ? ^l" 9 of master 'y of essential skills ac the elementary 
level also began 1n 1979, when the Survey of Essential Skills (5ES) was ad- 

W l!!l $ } t ? d ^ or *£• V nt tlBe at 911 435 elementary schools. Annual Spring 
administration of the SK provides schools with data on the average percentage 
of skill mastery among their students at a given grade level or 1n a given 
cUssroom, with scores available both for broad skill areas (e.g., mathematics) 
and tne sub-skills (e.g., problem solving) that comprise them. School faculties 
are requested to select the five sub-skills (across subject areas) that most 
need improvement among students at each grade level, and to formulate and Imple- 
ment a plan for Improving achievement In these skills. Focusing of Initial 
planning on only five skills at each grade was due to the belief that a larger 
requirement might prove too global and Impractical, whereas teachers would find 
U manageable, valuable, and reinforcing to work out plans for Improving a 
limited number of specific skills. . 

Curriculum Alignment Project 1n Los Angeles 

* . The three-year Curriculum Alignment Project, which began 1n 1979-80, was 
Initiated byLAUSD central office and regional sub-d1#fir1ct (Area Administrative 
Office) officials 1n cooperation with the Southwest Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development (SWRL). Under the direction of LAUSD offi- 
cials and George Behr, Kay Ice, Roger Scott, and others on the SWRL staff, the 
Curriculum Alignment Project was Introduced at two elementary schools In 1979- 
expanded to ten additional schools 1n 1980-81, and 1s expected to Include 
f] more elementary schools 1n 1981-82. 

The goal of the Curriculum Alignment Project 1s not just to align teaching 
objectives, Instruction, and testing, but also to devise in-service sessions 
and arrangements that help teachers align curriculum at the building level. 
From this point of view, the "product" of the project 1s a concrete In-service 
approach, or technology," that can be easily adap .d for use at any school. 
Of course, outstanding elementary educators have always striven to align objec- 
tives, Instruction, and testing, but availability of a concrete mechanism for 
doing this makes the task much easier at the average school, particularly at 
inner city schools where the problems classroom teachers face 1n trying to 
effectively align curriculum have been all but overwhelming. Effective curric- 
ulum alignment has occurred at a few successful Inner city schools such as the 
two Chicago schools we< describe later in this chapter, but attainment of this 
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goal has been dependent on outstanding administrative leadershlo and took 
yM 2 3 ; c 5 propl J; h ;, ^ SD and lSWl off1 dals were unwllllna to wait years 
aligned curriculum elementary schools to (hopefully) evolve an 

nmw^J^K^I St ? ge * of i*™ ] 0W*nt t the Curriculum Alignment Project 
I2l\tl £j"S y ;i t ! p 1 " stru ; t1ons ^conducting six In-service training , 
sessions that help teachers learn to align curriculum. It also provides a 
ff52 2 W ! th as f 1stance J n scheduling, arranging,. and conducting re- 
lated staff development activities, particularly grade-level meetings In 

an allied cuTrlcHluS^ PUnS S ° lve problemS that ar1se 1n implementing 

.rrtwfl?S b K 2* B0St 1m £? rtan 1 Product of these Initial staff development 
K%I12?.l5 S e Propagation of correlation charts wMrh show the skills to 

XL? 2? ma i er l a lL t0 * m " 10 teach and test skills at each 
t graoe level. As part of this process teachers scrutinize their texts and 
other available or potentially available materials to Identify sped f 1c pages 
that are usefuljn teaching a given skill to their particular students, without 
depending pn Publishers' blurbs about the utility of their materials .One 

SK vISSli 2 S a U more l1kely t0 select appropriate materials 

70m a variety of sources rather than starting at page one of a textbook and 
continuing through to the end regardless of how many students are misplaced 
Cii*: * " Bt f r1al t 0 ? easy or too difficult) on a given page. Equally 
J5?iIffK?II el i t1 !! n charts also sh0 " ^e essential skills that currently 
tl< f b l e ? xtb00ks d ° ^ch well; these skills frequently InvolvTcr tlcal 
*> fi* a LT pr ! hen J 1on 1n r ! ad1n ? and problem so ^ 1n 9 in math. It also 

hFIE 2 l^l" 9 ^?^. 9 ? througn ^ curr1 c«l«n alignment process step- 

c^rSSifi r?, 16 ^ 1 ^ 61 ^ develop a sense of ownership In the aligned 
curriculum they have decided as a group to teach 1n their classrooms 
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107th Street School In Los Angeles 

The 107th Street School just outside the Watts area of Los Angeles 1s a 
K-6 school which has been participating 1n the School wide Project and other 
special programs to Improve student achievement. Enrollment has been pre- 
dominantly black, but Immigrant Hispanic families have been moving Into the 
neighborhood during the past few years, and Hispanic students now constitute 
about 25 percent of enrollment. The 107th Street School ranks 25th highest 
1n percentage of poverty students among elementary schools 1n the LAySD. 

J5i nds < for *** Schoolwld* Project at 107th Street have totaled abaut 
»60,000 annually during the past two years. The school had a pullout-type 
program for some students before the School wide Project- was Initiated. 
Principal M1ke Klentschy feels that elimination of pullout arrangements has 
\ iwde It easier to organize and Implement a more effective Instructional pro- 
gram. Having parti cl pa ted ..In the Curriculum Alignment Project* -KTentschy, and 
his staff have had two years of experience 1n working to devise arid Implement 
a comprehensive approach for Improving achievement, the following changes 1n 
the average percentage of skills mastered by 107th Street students on thelAUSD 
Survey of Essential Skills have been registered between 1979 and 1981: 





Reading 






Math 






Languaqe 




1973 


1980 


1981 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1979 


1980 


1981 


75 


89 


83 


86 


95 


94 


69 


88 


86 


69 


64 


83 


78 


83 


89 


68 


82 


89 


66 


53 


59 


71 


58 


65 


70 


68 


73 


54 


62 


66 


56 


61 


67 


57 


67 


72 


50 


69 


75 


49 


• 62 


64 


49 


62 


71 


59 


u5 


75 


43 


57 


61 


42 


61 


67 



Grade 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

As Indicated in these data, great gains have been registered 1n the per- 
centage of essential skills mastered by students, particularly 1n the Inter- 
mediate grades whe^e Inner city students generally decline In performance as 
skills to be mastered become more difficult and abstract. 40 For example, the 
average percentage of reading skills mastered by sixth-grade students Increased 
from 59 percent 1n 1979 to 75 percent 1n 1981 r and the corresponding Increase 
1n math skills was from 43 percent to 61 percent. (We do not know why third 
grade reading and math scores declined so severely in 1980.) 

Data on mastery of more specific skills at 107th Street alto Indicate 
that efforts to Improve academic achievement have been highly successful, 
particularly with reference to SES skills the faculty selected as being 
particularly 1n need of Improvement after 1979 testing. For example, the 
faculty selected math prob Tern-solving as one of the five high priority skills 
on which to concentrate in 1979-80. Resulting gains in problem-solving were 



40 

As of Spring 1980, criterion- testing gains at 107th Street School had 
not translated Into Impressive standardized scores on the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills. The median reading score for third graders~-who were lower on 
criterion- referenced reading In 1980 than 1n 1979— was at the 16th percentile, 
and the median score for fifth graders was at the 20th percentile. Standardized 
scores for 1981 were not available for this report. 
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as follows: 



Grade 


1979 


Z 


72 


3 


60 


4 


39 


5 


40 


6 . 
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1980 


1981 


83 


39. 


49 ' 


51 


53 


58 


45 


54- 


51 - 


56 



Implementation of an aligned curriculum does not take place automatically 
but must be carefully panned and execute" 1f,1t 1s to have a pwftlvT SKct 
on student achievement. Interrelated Instructional processes and arrangements 
that have been particularly Important 1n .school -wide Implementation^ of an 
aligned curriculum at 107th Street School are described below. 

* * 

\- telagjMd monitoring of Instruction. Teachers prepare an annual 
P lan T>* s*nis to be taught at eacn grade lev<H and then translate this broad 
Plan 1n£monthly jn*weekly specification of skills to be taught 1n each class- 
^JiHprSIi > n^?2 ly, ** n i semi-annual testing In reading, language, and math 
prov des data on the extent to which each teacher's plan 1s being adhered to 

d1?c!?s S w2k1bj!!2etk SriiS: Adn1n1strators ■** frequently with teachers »o 

■ 2. Staff development. Arrangements for staff develc nt are specifically 
designed and Implemented to jsupport the Instructional plan»> process outllTed 

S°2iini V I^ ° f V i 65 are J7t n9ed as needed ' but arrangements 
2»2 l?lJ£ 0 *! r, if xpl l c - 1t1y « tabl1s ^ : "^day is a shortened day for stu- 
dents In order to allow for weekly teacher meetings. (Required student time 

22 2 Si jxtendtfig the school day th»« times a month.) One Tuesday 
12 1S-22 T? 1 I s ^If 0 ^ *° 9 rad e-^vel ratings *>r curriculum alignment 
!2 ?U 1nstruct on t for *% ci J ic sk1lls - Two Tuesday meetings a month 

J2.2fi! HtJ^ a S rr l cu I um 5 rk,h ?P, le . d by teachers for teachers. Teachers 
generally determine the topics they will study or present for other teachers, 

5l!^2 t3l $! ,:s je 0CC !u 1 J nal I y are brought 1n to P rov1de assistance on specific 
topics. The fourth Tuesday meeting Is set aside for Title I workshops In- 
volving various school-wide comnlttees dealing with curriculum an* other topics. 
Thejchool-coramunlty council meets that evening so that undarstav ings and ded- 

il2f«^ °fS n i he 4 work5,hops can . b * shared throughout the school and the 
community. (The principal also seno* parents a weekly bulletin discussing edu- - 
crtlonal Issues, not just ^ calendar-of -events.) 

W<nrLiTgm g u P.ft for Instruction. During the 1979-81 school year, 
Principal Michael Klentschy chaired a committee of elementary principals who 
were trying to Identify ways to Introduce computer services at Innerdty 
schools. Twenty schools already had- computer terminals for which the central 
^2/2 devel °P in 9 software to expedite record-keeping on attendance and 
student background, and the committee explored possibilities for "sing the 
computer to Improve management of Instruction. When it proved Impossible for 

S e r C 2Jrfl ? ff Ce t0 p T 1de * dd1t1onal software, Kentschy spent Title I money 
nnnS"I? ase , a «» icr ocomputer and- the part-time services of a programmer. Having 
♦22.2^* the process of curriculum alignment, Klentschy and his faculty felt 
the computer could be a valuable tool 1n helping select textbook sections and 
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other resources to teach specific skills. As a result th- 

?K \lJm IS?! . k i be1n 9 taught as part of each teacher's weekly clan- 

•saws ^trws.^s 1 ! ffl^SS^y 5 " 

teaching-and testing and for enrichment instruction? essent1al sk1lls 



4. 

resources! 



tions f n e ; h ? h < M*Sj«2JS?; , J « ,th 4 fcESto J s*ss C "to- 

kl?k . *i ; weekly and monthly data Indicate questionable student Droarpsc 
both participants have a concrete basis for Identifying Indlvl dual or 

iS^Jr'ST and thei> poSs1b ^ e solut1on - B ^ teasers already h"ve 
SShJ !IS tte l r 5 eer ! at 8 9iven grade level concerning the skills to be 
taught each week, teachers are more Inclined than tefore to see suoervlscrs and 
;h t 5 e r^ S ? U r Ce .? ersonnel Potential helpers rather than evaluates Because 

SSrlfl^iJrf 11 ;" n °. t .°? ly has prov1ded • l1st of 'PProprfiti recces fj?" 
teaching skills for which teachers already have aoreed to hTL™unJIhi! 

?2S-fS2J"/ 1d r ^ nd 0ther 8SSiStancfe obta?S nfand 0 Ss1 Tse es Trees 
Immediately, teachers are overcoming the traditional dysfunctional oraclice of 

P tf H n ?<Ji tUd ? ntS Sl0w1 ^ from f " * th ™9h the end of TwSk the 
old Title I program," according to Klentschy, "had so many packages that n« 
one knew where anythlna was or what anyone else was doing? Our current aVSno* 
XVttfli U P °" 1ble * a * -rdin^e^thTS^r^T 
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Personal interview, June 11, 1981. 
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Fourth Street School 1n Los Angeles 

The Fourth Street School serves a predominantly Hispanic population 1n an 

p2i? r «5 1 JSp!! e1ghb0 r h00 ?- A11 but a few of »• ""dents enfo led In thf 
Fall of 1980 were low-Income students receiving free lunch assistance. The 

227ffRS i ?* Bta9 ^ ? f rea ? 1 ? 9 Sk1lls mastered * Four ' th Street stents on 
the LAUSD Survey of Essential Skills 1n 1980 and 1981 were a^ollois: 

Qrade 1980 1981 

J 79 79 

\ 72 , 79 

3 5fi> 66 



63 

f 69 74 

6 77 79 




ao~ f! Hi l^ n °i?l? at i^, 1 ?? 1 Sc ° res e^eeded 1980 dlstr1ct-w1de aver- 
tffit ■ JJKJT?! d ^ 1 2l:* a ? d Sixt 5 gradeS * and wen > only sl1 9ht:y under d1s- 
S LS^3St IfTlSTf 1 ! 1 "? 9 r adeS * even though Fourth Str * et 1 " the 

S s1ufc»e°M of ■*-*» and all of 

Principal Gordon Wahlers has been at the Fourth Street School for^only 
two years. After being appointed principal, Wahlers reorganllS the entire 
school program on the principle that no previous practice or Approach neces- 
sarily should be continued. All the resources and policies 1n the school were- 

t St Itti* 'sOTE* V'*' ? mk * 1t a TOre andTffeftlSe iT 

??5iIJL*?Sr^. thB ? ns and .■"•■"*■«* that have been most Important 
In effectuating this reorganization are described below: 

e . • Development of a staff manual as a ^co mprehensive^ policy ould e. The 

^h^ n ";i.l» addre ; sed to and us ed by alT the personnel^ thVbulld ing: 

rJjSS^ihS ?£?iVll m * Ut ?l Ug l a1d , e ^ resource P srson ?» etc. Wahlers 
I5SHiJ?hL!SJ the manua has freed the administration to work with 1n- 
onl bl SSe^ much less time is spent responding to questions or problems 

; . ?• Identification of successf ul and/or promising approaches at other 
l^gji- Thiers and hi s] faculty have made an explicit effort to Identify and 
W% ZEST nt L that appear J° be y 1eld1 "9 Positive results at other 
SFiJ!SL^L 9 'A ^°5 9 t,e> P rom1s1n 9 Practices that have been Identified 
allgrwSt? P ifl arrangements for staff development and curriculum 

ThB , 3 ,:....f c ! 1 ff! u .V? q P max1mi2 P flggdej^eyel pi ning and staff development . 
The school scneauie has. been explicitly worked out to maximize time for teacher 

42 

pyrc 4 n T ?S a J! ed1 f n jading percentile of Fourth Street third graders on -the 
arlLl? 2!?JFL at ,2!!! 22nd P e r cent1le » a " d the median reading score of fifth 
EaS-TIi 1 * ^ 28th P erce "tile. These scores are relatively high for a 
predominantly-poyerty school. 
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planning and staff development by grade. level. Teachers meet for one-half 
hour twice a week by grade level, but many teams come early or stay after 
school to continue planning. Much of the emphasis 1n grade- level planning 
has been on curriculum alignment. Scheduling 1s madeTposslble partly by 
assigning students to psychomotor skills classes supported through Title I. 

. . 4- Enrichment laboratories. Since Fourth Street participation 1n the 
Schoolwlde Porject means that It need not follow pull out arrangements, Title 
I resources ca-; be used to operate enrichment labs 1n math, science, art, and 
special topics. High achieving students attend the labs for a longer period 
of time than do low achieving students, thus allowing for more concentrated 
Instruction of the latter group 1n regular classrooms. This arrangement also 
alleviates some of the problems regular classroom teachers encounter 1n trying 
to provide enrichment for students who have mastered skills on which other stu- 
dents require corrective Instruction. Opportunities for all students to par- 
ticipate 1n special -Interest Ub tudles also have proved motivating for students. 

5. Review tea ms and opportunity rooms for problem students . Learning 
opportunities and classroom environment In general at Fourth Street have been . 
Improved through the establishment of "review teams" to analyze problems of 
and arrangements for students who are disruptive or present other serious diffi- 
culties. A review, team consists of the school psychologist, the principal, the 
school nurse, a special -education teacher, and the referring teacher. Review 
teams,, which meet at 7:20 a.m. on Monday and throughout Thursday afternoon, may 
suggest Instructional or management techniques to the classroom teacher,? call , 
In parents, recommend alternat : *e classroom placements/ refer students for ESL V ' 
Instruction, or take other steps to help the. Individual student. Students also 
may be placed Indefinitely In an "opportunity room" where he or she receives 
more individual attention. Review teams also monitor studerit progress after 
Initial diagnosis and prescription. 

.The object of a review 1 team'- work is to formulate an educational plan for 
the student. Review team members consult or meet with the opportunity room 
teacher, the bilingual coordinator, or other? in a position to help formulate 
the best plan. It should be noted that the psychologist works closely with , 
teachers as .pdrt of the review team approach, and thus spends relatively little 
time (compared to many other. Inner city schools) 1n testing students. In addi- 
tion to serving as a staff development resource, he also works closely with maYiy 
parents to help them. underscnad their childVbehavlor. Formal assessment by 
the psychologist 1s considered a last resort. 43 

i 

6 - Parent Involvement and training . Parent involvement has placed, parti c- 
ular stress on educational activities in support of Instruction. Training ses- 
sions for parents frequently have been held on Saturdays,. 'and have, dealt with 
topics such as improvement of students' study skills and motivation. 

7. Curriculum alignment and the resource center . , Fourth Street School 1s 
one of ten elementary schools that participated in the Curriculum Alignment 
Project In 11980-81. A systematic effort was made to build and catalogue all re- 
source center materials 1n terms of skills to be taught; as specified in the grade- 
level correlation chart*. Housed in a mobile classroom, the resource center is 

43 * 

A review -team operates analogously to the Mental Health Team at an inner 
city school 1n New Hcven in which this has been part of a successful effort to 
Improve achievement. See James P. Comer, School Power' (New York: Free Press, 
1980). •' 
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relatively. accessible to all faculty and now includes nearly all of the schools' 
printed antf audiovisual materials. The Title I Curriculum Coordinator and para- 
professionals check out materials for teachers and try to make sure that appro- 
priate material 1s immediately available. Wahlers reports that there his been 
a dramatic increase 1n the use of resource materials now that they are system- 
atically organized 1n one location and are ci^oss- referenced to specific learning 
skills, and that staff members are assigned to inform classroom teachers and 
help them obtain available materials. 44 

Huntington Drive School in Los Angeles 

Huntington Drive Elementary School 1s located in a predominantly Hispanic, 
low-Income neighborhood. In the Fall of 1980, 96 percent of its 838 students 
were eligible for free lunches. Principal Bud Bertrand has been at Huntington 
Drive for more than a decade and believes the school has made steady progress 
in Improving the achievement of Its predominantly low-income student body. The 
average Percentages of reading and math skills mastered by Huntington Drive 
students on the LAUSD SES tests in 1980 and 1981 were as follows: 



Reading 




Math 


1980 1981 


1980 

* 


IM 


67 73 


83 


87 


57 63 


68 


68 


66 69 


68 


76 


62 73 


60 


/ 67 


63: 66 


55 


60 



Grade 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

It should be noted that Huntlngtoh Drive 1981 reading scores were at the 
district 1980 average for the fourth and fifth grades, and math scores exceeded 
the district average in the second, fourth, and f 1 f th ^grades . 45 

Introduction of the Schbolwlde Project at LAUSD Inner ctty schoois and other 
district programming changes have led to substantial modification 1n Huntington 
Drive s instructional and organizational processes and arrangements. Current 
arrangements which appear to be most responsible forJrecent Improvements 1n " 
Instructional effectiveness are described below. 

, ' i 
_ Utilizatio n of resource teachers and paraorofesslonals . School wide 

funds have been used to hire three bilingual resource teachers each of whom 
works with two or three adjacent grade levels (i.e., K-2, 3-4, 5-6). Resource ' 
teachers provide jassi stance to regular classroom teachers and also provide In- 
struction 1n the 'development of' specific skills for/low-ach1ev1ng students. In 
general, a classroom teacher assigns seven or eight students one week at a time 
to the resource rooms. Resource teachers- work very closely with classroom teachers 
and aides 1n Identifying skills to be taught 1n the resource room or to be rein- 
forced In the regular classroom. Because "low achievement" 1s consciously defined 
in terms of specific skills, all students receive assistance at one time or.an-i 
other 1n the resource rooms. Regular classroom; teachers are regulred to provide '• 
resource teachers with a 11st of students and skills to be taught 1n the resource 
rooms at least one week in advance of placement 1n thu resource rooms. Together, 

44 — ■— 1 

^Personal Interview, June 9, 1981. 

CT3S in T f?80 W wls n a rJh d l n ^?H erCent1T L? f Hu, \ t1n 9 ton third graders on the 

mth , a^^^^ t J« ; /"- the "««■" -ding score of FES 
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the regular teacher and the resource teacher decide whether a student should 
continue a second' week; <and both keep records on skills mastered in the re- 
source room. . i 

Paraprofesslonals funded through bilingual funds and other sources also 
are available 1n every classroom to help guide students 1n reinforcement 
lessons and to help provide Individual assistance to students under the super- 
vis loft of the classroom and resource teachers. Preparation and training of 
S fM! b : en , an portent focus of concern at Huntington Drive, to the extent 
that the school at one time devised its own qualifying test for candidates and 
conducted formal In-service training when there was a good deal of turnover or 
many new aides, being hired. 

, 2. Assistance provided by the Title I coordinators and the retrieval * 
(resource; centgn Facilitated by School wide, Project reorganization which 
means that all students areellgible to receive Title I support services, Title 
} coordinators Jom Delagado and Maxine Leiimann provide assistance to all faculty 
including the regular 4 classroom teachers and the resource -teachers. Emphasis 
in their work during the" past two years has been on providing staff development 
in .connection wifh teaching LAUSD essential skills and its "balanced curriculum," 
and on coordinating utilization of teaching and testing materials in the school's 
retrieval room (I.e., teachers' resource center). In-service training sessions 
neid before and after the academic year has placed particular stress on selection 
and teaching 0 f the "key objectives" selected by grade-level meetings of Huntington 
Drive teachers and on teaching reading skills as part of each subject area. 
Delagado and Lehmanrr report that teachers were "delighted with this training 
because It helped them see how they could teach several skills at once"*6 within 
the district s specification of skills to be taught at each grade level. Srade- 
level meetings to ; specify and discuss teaching of essential skills have been held 
during the .school day and. also have been held after school using funds allocated 
at the discretion of the principal and the school's parent councils and advisory 
committees. 

. It should be noted that both staff development and instructional monitoring 
functions at Huntington Drive have been greatly facilitated by the school's 
physical arrangements. All third- through-sixth grade regular classrooms at 
Huntlnaton Drive are in one relatively small, two-storied building that Principal 
Bud Bertrand and his staff designed after an earthquake destroyed the previous : 
building. First-floor classrooms are on the perimeter of the building so that 
all have direct and open access to the library and other common space in the< 
center, and Second- floor classrooms, administrative offices, and the teachers' 
retrieval center (i.e., collections of teaching and testing materials) are all 
on the perimeter a'nd connect to an Inside walkway overlooking the first floor. 
A short stairway connects the t.;o floors, and the overall arrangements make 1t 
simple for classroom teachers, administrators, and resource personnel to interact 
relatively Informally all day long. Perhaps for th1s;reason, Huntington Drive 
appears to have relatively few scheduled staff development sessions compared with 



^Personal' in v 4 ew, June 10, 1981 . 
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other successful 1rraer city schools, but teachers are constantly receiving 
staff development and other assistance throughout the day* and resource 
teachers as well as the Title I coordinators are well awa>e of what 1s taking 
place 1n the classroom and how teachers are using the retrieval center. 

■F 

3. Writing program . All students now write seven or eight short essays 
during the academic year, 1n either English or Spanish or both languages. The 
principal reads these essays and frequently writes encouraging comments before 
discussing them with students or posting them on bulletin boards. 

4- (fomentation to parents and the school community . Principal Bud 
Bertrand has placed great emphasis on Involving parents in school committees 
and on helping to serve the needs of the schools' community. For example, par- 
ents are now serving on committees to Improve the teaching of Spanish. and to 
develop a, transitional Spanish- to-English reading program. At times he has gone 
to great {lengths to heir make basic education courses available to residents of 
the community, to provide performing arts Instruction which many parents believe 
helps acculturate their children, and to help Improve traffic safety 1n the commu 
n1ty. Bertrand believes that these activities are Valuable 1n and of themselves, 
and also are necessary 1n maintaining community support for potentially contro- 
versial transitional bilingual instruction. 

Overall, development of the LAUSD "balanced curriculum" with emphasis on 
teaching and testing essential skills appears. to have helped bring about Im- 
provement of Instruction .at Huntington;' Drive. Implemented on a school-wide 
basis within reorganized arrangements that provide for continuing monitoring 
of Instruction, staff development, and more assistance for low-achieving stu- 
dents, the Instructional program 1s producing greater student mastery of essen- 
tial skills. , 

Woodson South School in Chicago , 

Woodson South 1s a k-4 school located 1n an inner city neighborhood on 
Chicago's south side. David Helberg has been principal since 1968. Mean 
reading comprehension scores reached the following levels .by 1980 and, 1981: 

Ag o Cycle ' 1980 1981 • 

/ ' it? Tr- 

8 3.5 3.7 . 

9 4.6 4.4 

As Indicated by these data, Woodson South fourth graders have had a mean 
reading score of 4.5 during the past two years, only two months below the na- 
tional average of 4.7. Although Woodson South ranks 27th highest 1n Chicago 1n 
percentage of poverty students, reading achievement ranks about 250th among more 
than 500 elementary schools, and students are reading so well that only 15 per- 
cent are eligible for Title I. As a result Woodson South received only $42,000 
through 1981 Title I funds and therefore Its Instructional program constitutes 
a largely school-wide approach for Improving Instruction. (The few students who 
are more than 1% years below grade level are taught by a team of teachers and 
paraprofesslonals who provide most of their academic Instruction*) Instructional 
arrangements and processes associated with trie high level of achievement at Wood- 
son South are described below. t 

Faculty c(>mmun1 cation and decision-making regarding instructional de- 
sign and Im plementation^ Principal David Helberg ha« long teen Interested In - 
instructional design and began working with teachers to reorganize arrangements 
for Instruction shortly after his arrival. Following several year* of -work, the 
staff Identified reading skill objectives -to be taught at each grade. When the 
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_ central office later provided system-wide objectives and criterion- referenced 
tests, staff needed -to make only minor modifications. Implementation of the 
reading program at Woodson South ha* placed considerable emphasis on Internal 
faculty communl cation and on teacher participation 1n decision-making. Ex- 
amples Include the following: 

a. Teachers meet by age cycle at least once a week. Grade level meetings, 
man> attended by the principal, deal with a variety of issues such as selec- 
tion of objectives "and materials for Instruction, grouping of students, and 
diagnosis of student learning problems. Teachers decide what materials they 
will use individually ano^ throughout the grade, and how students will be dis- 
tributed across classes, I.e. , -heterogeneous ly or homogeneously or some ccmbl- 
nation of these two approaches. Helberg believes that allowing teachers to 
select materials and determine grouping procedures by grade level makes it 
more likely that Instruction will be enthusiastic and appropriate, provided 
that there 1s. continual monitoring and supervision to identify and solve 
implementation problems as they occur. 

&. Teachers meet frequently by adjacent grade levels to discuss and re- 
view skills to be taught and student progress in each cycle. For example, 
teacher! of cycle 7 students meet with teachers of cycle 8 students to dete'r- 
mlne how well the schoors instructional program is working across these two 
grades.. Helberg has found that faculty response is more positive when teachers 
jointly Identify skills that are being Insufficiently mastered and are creating 
problems for other teachers later than when he communicates the same data or 
conclusions unilaterally. * . ,» 

One Important result of the adjacent-level and grade-level meetings at 
Woodson South has been the identification of "Basic Must" skills that receive 
.particular emphasis 1n classroom Instruction. These skills, most of which 
are Included within the Chicago Public Schools skills continuum, have been 
Identified by Woodson South teache.-s as prerequisites for students' later / 
success irr school. In addition^ Wotodson South teachers have re-ordered some ; 
of the skills in the sequence specified in the continuum, 1n order to make 
sure that skills they have identified as prerequisite are adequately addres J 
1n the classroom. It should be noted that Insistence on mastery of the "Musts* 1 
sometimes has meant that Woodson'South looked deficient on computer printouts 
showing student mastery of skills at Chicago schools at various points ,dur1'ng 
the school year. Compared to other inner city schools, Woodson South students 
may appear to be lagging behind because initial emphasis is placed on mastery 
of skills that come later 1n the district sequence or are not well specified 
by the district. By the end of the year, however, Woodson South scores on 
criterion-referenced and standardized reading tests far exceed those at most 
other Inner city schools in Chicago. / 

It also should be noted that Woodson South teachers provide input for 
decisions regarding the hiring of new faculty. Although there has been rela- 
tively little. staff turnover during the past few years, occasional vacancies 
/"do occur, and Helberg believes* 1t 1s important that his teachers help pick 
their colleagues because .they must work so closely together 1n designing and 
Implementing the instructional program at Woodson South, He further states 
that teacher participation irt selection of new colleagues helps make both 
groups more accountable for the success of instruction and helps him identify _ 
the teaching skills and specialties which will be most beneficial to the' school . 47 
» : - )V 

2. Comparative monitoring of classroom progre ss. As at May School and 

, — : — tt : — 1 : ■ 

O • Personal interview, May 28, 1981 
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1n District 19 schools In New York, emphasis Is placed on preparing and ana- 
lyzing data highlighting performance at the classroom level. Student perfor- 
mance monitored 1n this way Includes not just achievement on standardized 
tests but also on specific skills assessed through criterion-referenced testing. 
These data are organized Into charts allowing for comparisons of student per- 
formance across grade levels and between classes similar 1n student ability 
within and across grade levels and previous years. Student performance by class- 
room 1s then discussed 1n grade-level and adjacent grade- level teacher confer- 
ences, faculty meetings, teacher-administrator conferences, and at other meetings. 
Purposes of this type of monitoring Include the following: (a) to Identify 
"problem*' classrooms 1n which students are making unsatisfactory progress; (b) to 
help teachers of low achieving classes see that similar students elsewhere 1n the 
school are making considerably more progress; and (c) to serve as a concrete 
basis for teacher and administrator discussions concerning possibilities for 
Improving Instruction. 

3. Extensive but efficient recording and analysis of individual student 
progress. Along with monitoring of classmnm pmgrp^, Woodson +**r-h*K 
keep careful and detailed records on Individual student progress in specific 
skill mastery. Having determined what objectives are to receive particular 
Instructional emphasis and what materials are to be used throughout the academic 
year, Woodson South teachers record Individual progress and use these data for 
subsequent decision-making and/or for discussion with other teachers and adminis- 
trators. As at May School, a successful effort has been made to avoid unnecessary 
record-keeping and to reHst the temptation to use complicated computerized or 
mechanical approaches that Increase rather than reduce confusion and wasted time. 
Instead, Helberg devised a Single color-coded chart which Is easy to maintain 

and read and quickly provides teach^ and administrators with Information they 
need to assess student reading performance and improve Instruction. Based on 
the Chicago skills continuum, this chart later was adopted for use 1n many other 
Chicago elementary schools. > 

V 

In addition, Helberg also devised an arrangement for printing the Woodson 
South reading skills continuum on the Inside front cover of each student's cumu- 
lative folder. Thus teachers enter data right on the folder rather than using 
the district's set of annual record cards, which are easily lost or misplaced 
and quickly constitute a formidable pile teachers must wade through to examine 
a student's previous learning history. ,. 

4. Student motivation and parent involvement in students' learning de- 
velopment^ Arrangements aimed at motivating students and Involving parents 

in working to Improve student performance are far more systematic and extensive 
than Is true at the vast majority of Inner city elementary schools, wider the 
first heading, Woodson South arrangements Include the following: (a) much of 
the school's discretionary budget and locally-raised funding 1s used to award 
students who make satisfactory .progress and have good attendance. Awards most 
frequently used are school -Imprinted tee shirts and pencils; (b) awards also 
are given to students 1n classes with good attendance, and students frequently 
write letters to their absent peers Inquiring about their health and urging 
them to return to school as soon as possible. Arrangements under the second 
heading Include (a) careful scheduling of open houses and parent visitation « 
days several times a year to ensure that parents' can sit down with their child's 
teacher to discuss his or her progress and ways the parent can help the, child 
learn more in the future; (b) frequent comnunl cations which' Inform parents of 
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sped. lis students are to master at various times during the school \ 
,term. special effort 1s made to inform and work with parents of students \ 
making unsatisfactory progress as soon as this becomes evident based on 
criterion- referenced testing. Parent-teacher conferences are scheduled twice 
during the academic year, and parent attendance at these conferences is now 
up to 60-85 percent. 

5. Alternative arrangements for low achieving students . Because stu- 
dents who have not mastered skills required for later success are unlikely 
to benefit fully from Instruction offered at the next grade level, Woodson 
South retains relatively large percentages of students at the end of the ' 
first, second, and third age cycles* within Chicago's policy specifying that 
students may be retained only twice 1n the first eight cycles. As mentioned 
above, students retained for very low achievement are placed 1n largely self- 
contained, small-size classes supported through Title J. This policy has led , 
to the anomaly that Woodson South has relatively high achievement scores but „ 
has retained more students than many surrounding Inner city schools with much 
lower achievement scores. 

Related to retention policy, Woodson South has applied a promotions re- 
quirement specifying that a student must score eighty percent or more in 
re ading c omprehension skills before moving to the next grade. By way of 
contrast, system policy .requires an eighty percent average across reading 
skills, so that a student can score ninety in vocabulary and ninety in spelling 
but only sixty 1n comprehension, and still be'promoted. Recognizing that com- 
prehension 1s particularly difficult to teach- and test, and that there is a 
corresponding temptation for teachers to emphasize more mechanical skills in 
Instruction and to give students the benefit of any doubt fh testing, Heiberg 
and other supervisors' at Woodson South work closely with teachers to make sure 
that comprehension 1s taught well and i» tested relatively rigorously. 
i - 
Powell, School 1n Chicago £ 

Located on the South side of Chicago, Powell is a relatively new K-8 
school which was built to accormwdate a maximum of 750 stuoents but now has 
more than gOO enrollment. Nearly all the students are black, and 65 percent 
were"class1fied as poverty students in 1980. The student mobility rate (the 
number of students who enter, leave, or return after the 20th day divided by;: 
September enrol 1 men t) has been 35 to 40 percent in recent years. • 

i , ' y - 

Bernard Splllman, principal since the building opened in 1975, has worked 
with teachers to Initiate a comprehensive effort at Instructional improvement. 
It should be noted that conmunlty residents consider Powell/ to be both educa- 
tionally and physically attractive, and there are parents from outside the - 
immediate neighborhood who try to enroll *he1r children there or place them 
on waiting lists for future admission. Reading achievement at Powell has been 
improving and reached the following levels in 1980 and 1981: 
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Age Cycle 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



1980 

2.6 
3.3 
4.0 
4.8 
5.2 
6.6 
7.3 



1981 

3.1 
3.2 
4.0 
4.6 
5.6 
6.2 
7.4 



* a* 52 1l I? an ! s a" 0 "*?* 8 1n Instruction has been to try to provide appropriate / 
Individualized education for each child within Chicago's continuous progress 

ifrS!? R^W^J 1 ^"^!* sch00l s- "I «>n't "ke canned Instruction," 
he says, particularly where achievement 1s very low. Instruction should be 

1 5?Elf: "! st * sensitive to the needs of the student and the school. 
We dQ^make use of canned materials and machines here,. but we don't follow them* 
locic-step. we pull available materials apart and find the best way to use them." 48 

• Asl1mpiledhn this quotation, Powell faculty have aligned the school's 
currlcuTum and instruction, though they of course have not participated In the 
specific curriculum alignment 1h-serv1ce tralnthg being developed by SWRL and 
the Los Angeles Public Schools. As.at Woodson South, Powell teachers have 
identified skills to be taught at each grade and then selected materials to 
teach these skills effectively. Reading and language arts are taught for two 
periods a day, and teachers draw heavily from the Ginn reading sfHes, but they 
explicitly select appropriate material from within the readers and they search 
out or prepare other materials to teach specific skills. Arrangements and 
activities that appear to be particularly important 1n Implementing the Instruc- 
tional program aft Powell are described below: — 

*\l' g ^ P 1 * 1 " 610 * 1 and otn er supervisors meet frequently with Individual 
teachers and groups of teachers and visit/classrooms regularly to assist the 
-faculty 1n Implementing the Instructional program. Teachers pVepare a 11st 
which shows the skills to be taught during* the^ear to each reading group and 
also shows the Initial reading level and targeted ending level for each student. 
Teachers\then plan and record student progress on a weekly basis. The adminis- 
tration monitors Instruction to make sure- that reading groups are really or- 
ganized and taught as described in the teachers' plans. The principal receives 
and studies ^teachers' weekly Skill-Implementation schedule and thus has concrete 
data,..to guide his classroom observations and teacher conferences. 

2. Title I services are very closely coordinated with regular classroom 
instruction. In\1979-80, 117 primary students were 1n self-contained Title I 
classes for reading and language arts taught by Instructional teams consisting 
of teachers, aides, and parent volunteers. The Instructional approach 1n these 
classes was the same as 1n non Title I classes. In addition, 108 students were 
in pullout classes taught by teachers who are required to plan lessons based on 
information concerning students' skill needs which regular classroom teachers 
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Personal Interview, May 29, 1981. 
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must provide the previous week. In addition, Title i staff are required to 
select and review all their materials 1n terms of theflr suitability for 
teaching the skill* specified by the regular teacher.! Splllnian reports 'hat 
this approach has worked well because Title I teachers; know exactly what they 
are accountable for doing and regular classroom teachers cannot validly com- 
plain that Title I 1s taking students away from what tney are supposed to be > 
learning. \ 

3. Many of the decisions at Powell are made at o) on the basis of 
cabinet-type meetings attended by the school counselor,! the assistant princi- 
pal, Title I team leaders, and representatives of the parent council. Splllman 
feels that the advice and reactions of cabinet members h>ve been Invaluable 1n 
working out and refining arrangements for weekly lesson iplannlng (see above), 
utilization of library and other resources, school -wide policies regarding stu- 
dent behavior, and other matters. 

4. Great emphasis 1s placed both on* discipline and motivation of students. 
Working closely with parents and community leaders, the administration estab- 
lished a discipline code which specifies, among other, things, that students may 
not wear earrings or use lipstick. Adherence to the discipline code seems to 
have been important 1n building and retaining student and parent confidence 1n 
the quality of education available at Powell. Regarding motivation, emphasis 
Includes the use of trophies and certificates to reward satisfactory or high 
performance, as well as buttons and stickers (e.g. ,,, "Powell's Pride— Perfect 
Attendance 11 ) to reward attendance. In addition, a school-wide system has been 
Installed through which every classroom 1s assigned 100 points and classes are 
In competition to earn additional points. When demerits are given, students 
can ohoose a school service project to regain points for their class. 

5. Parents are systematically Involved 1n the schools' instructional ' 
program. Examples of this Involvement Include the following: (a) class and 
homework assignments *re coded to show the skills which students are to mas- 
ter, and parents receive coding sheets so they will know the skjils being 
emphasized. Resource materials at the neighborhood library have been organized 
so that parents can provide assistance 1n learning specific skills; (b) parents 
are al"tewed-and encouraged to go anywhere in the school at any time. After 
becoming familiar with t<e school's Instructional approach, parents who visit 
classes sometimes help the administration Identify problems 1n the pacing of 
Instruction and the utilization of Instructional materials, Splllman believes 
that this policy also helps parents understand the difficult problems involved 
1n raising student, achievement; and (c) school policy is to assign homework 
every night, and parents as well as students are expected to tell the princi- 
pal 1f this policy is not being followed or unproductive activities are being 
assigned. 

Now that Principal Bernard Splllman and the faculty at Powell have aligned 
curriculum, Initiated school-Wide policies regarding discipline, homework, par- 
ent Involvement, and other tdplcs, and brought about substantial achievement 
gains, they, are looking for ways to make further Improvements. During the past 
year several teachers began to use theCMLRP for this purpose. Arrangements 
were made to duplicate some of the lessons and tests, and participating teach- 
ers reviewed many of the lessons 1n order to determine how they 'should fit 
within the schools' current skills continuum. Spillman plans to make a major 
effort In 1981-82 to introduce the CHIRP throughout the school. 
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V. Discussion of School -Level Arrangements and Processes for Improving 
Achievement at Inner City Elementary Schools 

the preceding two chapters have described arrangements at Ch1cagc» Los 
Angeles* and New York Inner city elementary schools that have made substantial 
progress In Improving ther academic achievement of economically disadvantaged 
students. Based on short visits to these- schools, we described Instructional 
and organizational changes and emphases thst appeared to be most Important 1n 
each of these school's efforts to Improve achievement within a larger district 
framework e. haslzlng continuous- progress mastery learning (Chicago), the 
Chicago Mastery Learning Reading Program and a comprehensive approach to reading 
Instruction (New York District 19), and school-wide approaches to Implementing 
an aligned essentM-skllls curriculum (Los Angeles). Our brief case studies 
agreed with and, 1n fact, Illustrate considerations previous research has Indi- 
cated are critical for Improving Instruction at Inner city schools. 49 Mr addi- 
tion, we have tried to Identify Instructional and organizational arrangements 
and processes associated with successful Inner dty Instruction 1n a more spe- 
cific manner than 1s found- m most of the literature on effective schools. 

It should be noted that- our short case studies were not meant to be exhaus- 
tive descriptions of processes and arrangements at the schools Included 1n the 
study. For this reason, 1t should not be concluded that an emphasis described 
as Important at one school but not another was not present at the second school * 
rather than describing— and repeating— every important area of emphasis at each 
school, we chose to highlight only a few that seemed most distinctive at a par- 
ticular school. Thus the fact that "supportive" administration was mentioned 
lr only a few of the case studtes does not ? mean, for example, that 1t was not 
an Important consideration at the others. ?The reader should keep this In mind 
In considering the discussion and generalizations 1n this chapter, which we will 
present under the following four headings: Instructional processes and arrange 
ments; organizational processes and arrangements; leadership characteristics and 
emphases; and concluding remarks. 

Instructional Processes and Arrangements * 

All the schools we visited and described tn the preceding chapters had six 
major Instructional characteristics 1n common:, curriculum and Instruction were 
being explicitly and painstakingly aj£gned to improve the appropriateness of 
instruction in the classroom, with particular attention being paid to Issues 
Involving effective pacing of Instruction; more effective arrangements had been 
Introduced for dealing with the learning problems of low achieving students than 
usually are found in connection with T * tie I or other special compensatory educa 
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For example, critical factors such as outstanding leadership, focused 
Instruction -..J high' expectations which have been Identified by Ronald Edmonds 
and his col. .'agues are apparent 1n our school descriptions. See Ronald Edmonds, 
op. c1t . 
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tlon arrangements at Inner dty elementary schools; 50 and emphasis was placed 
on teaching h1gher-oVder cog nitive skills : "assured availability" of teaching 
res ource ma terials; minimal record-kSepTng tor teachers; and improving the " 
quaTltv of ho mework^intf parent Involvement in students' learning : 

With respect to cuVrlculum alignment . Los Angeles elementary schools either 
were participating fully 1nthe Curriculum Alignment Project (107th Street, !; ourth 
Street) or were aligning objectives, Instruction, and testing less formally 
through Intensive staff development and supervision (Huntington Drive), and " 
Chicago and New York District 19 schools either were achieving a degree, of align- 
ment through Introduction of and emphasis on the CMLRP and related staff develop- 
me nt ( Ma y . P .S. 17 4,-P.S. 224, P.S. 2|4) or through years of staff development 
focusing on selection and correlation [of leamfng objectives, teaching, and as- 
sessment of student performance (Woodson South, Powell). 

■ , ■ \ i 

With respect to special arrangements for llow achieving students , all of the 
schools were effectively targeting resources to help their most educationally 
retarded studentr chrough a school -wide effort that eliminated or minimized the 
dysfunctional aspects of pi'llout Instruction. In the case of District 19 school* 
this was done largely by systematical ljf coordliiating federal, state, and local 
resources for compensatory education and devising parallel Instruction and ref- 
lated arrangements (e.g., use of the CMLRP 1n both regular and parallel classes, 
Introduction of a scnool-wlde writing program) for the lowest achieving students. 
This approach also has the virtue of reducing the class size, usually by one- 
half, of regular classroom teachers who are assigned the lowest achieving reading 
group within i particular grade. In the case of the Chicago and Los Angeles 
schools, arrangements for eliminating or minimizing negative pull out effects 
. varied with the school, but each had worked out arrangements* other than the 
Njnodal Title I pattern 1n which the lowest achieving students are temporarily re- 
moved from the regular classroom for Instruction that frequently is not well 
coordinated with that In the regular class. Los Angeles schools were 1n a par- 
ticularly advantageous position to alter typical Title I arrangements because of 
their participation in the Schoolwlde Project, and both the Los Angeles and the 
Chicago schools, had found ft relatively easy to work out productive Title I 
arrangements because both Los Angeles and Chicago give local schools more options' 
1n choosing Title ^activities than is true in many other big cities. 

With re,specft to greater emphasis on teaching higher-order cognitive skills , 
the Chicago mastery learning reading materials with learning strategies are 
specifically designed, to make this happen^ and the Curriculum Alignment Project 
helps teachers Identify and overcome the problems associated with basal readers 
and- other textbooks that teach reading comprehension, math problem-solving, and 
other relatively abstract skills poorly or not at all. Perhaps the best example- 



A study of "overachleving" and "underachieving" Ulementary SofTools 1n 
Florida Indicated that teachers in the latter schools were more likely tg feel 
that "adequate provisions 'iad not been made for students with special reading 
problems" than were teachers 1n the overachleving schools. See Lynn J. Stoll, 
"Reading Program Administration: Does. It Make A Difference?" Administrator's 
Notebook , v. 27 J ; no. 3 (1978-79), p. 3. 
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of emphasis placed on higher-order skills- among the schools In this stud v was 
at Woodson South In Chicago, where students are requlSd to swre elSfr pE 
£m»» "«Jtery.of comprehension skills even though many Inner dty school Yin 

at z^tf^&r set a specific read,ng . 

'. l£j" a u" r |l?^l?^ il1tY " 0ft f;? h1nq ****** ■ ^ mean that schools 1n 
S J£ ^LS %i n " ltuted specific measures than we have seen 1n most schools 
£L2£i TJSI a P pr °P r1ate Instructional resources are easily available to 
^«^Mn^. nS ' SSure r ? source availability took a variety of forms such 
as assigning resour. arsonnel and/or aides the task of prov'dlnq teachers with 

teTt^^ for a 9iveS cla! SSo? 2?™c22g 

.2 i2«S S and del1ver1n 9 them in sufficient quantity to the classroom 
lSn!SJH "TPS"* f<* P^nts or collage students to assist in mateHals 
KBT2°! and d6l1very t( > 1nd1y1dual teachers. Schools part clpatfn? In thl 
Kortele to^iaSS?! ddliv S^ mastery- learning' teaching 1 attesting 
?» Sll Jt r cla * sr °°? teacher, and 107th Street School had computerized cor- 

teachers X an^^t 1 ",^^^^" 1 ^ Alignment Pr °J ect U T^vlde 
swclfTc cind^ n ln ^fl2 t ^ 1 lf tfng u 0f , res ? urces for teach1n 9 s P ec1fl *c skills to 
♦£2I~i • Many of tne schools also had established or reorganized 

ke52 M p" 65 ^ 6 pe J t I rs S *?»V" the materials available 1n^?h1 Shool were 

Ka l ih-?I riS <te ?.°V th ; n,1se des1 ? nated > to specific essential sk. Is! 
unusual Miphols also was placed on assigning trained aides to tasks that he n»d 
mako appropriate Instructional materials Immidiately available 8 ihe teac ? ll 
• say S S P o£2l na° f a^ S n ts / a ? J* at facul * no longer could xSgltlm eiy 
1 I bus!) 1l«sroS Lffi ^ mat6r1alS WaS t0 ° burdenS<,me a res P° ns1b '"ty foV 

With respect to minimal record-keeping for tea cher*: , all the schbols 1n this 
;2ft»I n °? Way .°r pother had acted to minimize the tea cher's burSen n lSl- 
% fn ta "II 9 pJif^? 1 ^ f° r 5 ^stery-oHented learSlS^a roach., 
k^Dln^ L?k^^lS a P ^n^^nW 1tly des1g ? ed t0 reduce the burdensome record- * 
K3»d 9 th!t LiSSirV ^Qo's continuous-progress mastery curriculum, and 
n!?nJ ♦? } adm1n1 !trators al)Distr1ct 19 schools and at May SchooKtook great 
Sl n rJ?r mln l!!!l 2e teachers', record-keeping responsibilities^ connection with 
«2l.S!^ ^H. SCh °? 1S , that had es J abl1s hed dHher school-wide approached 
R3S3Li^5:i??i! oa1 ?™ Wa . S Particularly salient at Woodson South, where 
^nl Sl P ?n7?h V JJ He I b ? r 2 d ? vised s1mple arrangements for keeping good records, 
and at 07th Street School, where the computer was put to good advantage after 

MlT^M all9n6d "* JE^lJtfKen 
With respect to improving the quality of h omework a nd' parent Involvement 
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« *, nUl 1s ..u 0nclu ^i 0 ? 1s compatible with a recent review of research summarizing 

2?a S -ro^ S a f5L?° nd t1 ° nS that appear t0 be neMSSaV y for the successful™ 9 
cias.room aides: classroom management must be deslgntd to take advantage of 

fk£ rtSen ?£ ^ ey mst rece1ve training 1n the task, they are to perform; 

Class^wL? UK'?* . See „ P : Schuetz ' The instruc- jonal EffertfSSS'nf 

ueveloSn^ente r! 1 ^ Ur9h; UmV6rSlty ° f PittSburgh Research and 
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in student learning ; to a significant degree this was being accomplished 
either by Implementation of the CMLRP, which specifies reading skills to be 
learned jn a manner that can -help parents understand how they can facilitate 
homework and other learning reinforcement activities, and/or by introduction 
of an aligned curificulunf which can help parents identify essential skills and 
understand how their children are progressing in skill mastery. 

More than merely introducing the. CMLRP and/or an aligned curriculum, how- 
ever, ^nearly aVi the schools we described in this paper were actively encour- 
age and assisting parents to find ways to help their children master essen- 
tial skills, particularly with respect to homework. At the Powell School in 
Chicago, for example, parents received information that related local library 
resources to essential skills ^and homework assignments. May School parents* 
are encouraged to provide* the 'administration with feedback about unproductive 
homework assignments, 107th Street School parents receive regular computerized 
mailings describing their children's performance on essential skills, Fourth 
Street parents participate in Saturday workshops on topics involving facilita- ! 
tion of learning* Woodson South parents a; ** notified as soon as a child begins 
to make unsatisfactory progress, and all District 1^ parents receive booklets 
describing and explaining various aspects of that district's comprehensive 
reading prograin. There a.*e many ways, one can conclude, through which success- 
ful inner city schools in;olve parents in helping to improve their children's / 
mastery of essential skills. 

Organizational Processes and Arrangements 

Schools described in the preceding chapters exemplified three major charac- 
teristics involving organizational processes a r d arrangements: instructional 
planning emphasized grade-level decision-making ; supervision had become much 
more outcome-based ; and comparative monitoring.of student progress was t empha- 
sized as part of the decisionmaking progress -in many of the schoolsv 

With respect to grade-'eve* planning of instruction , it should first be 
noted that our study reinforces much recent analysis rnd research pointing to 
butlding-tentered staff development as the key level for effective in-service 
training. ' Neale, Bailey, and Ross, fc~ example, recently surveyed the litera- 
ture on school improvement strategies and concluded that in-service training 
should be "located in the local schooTbuilding, directed by the principal and 
staff of that building to meet educational n^eds identified by the staff and 
clientele cf that school." 52 All the schools described in this study placed 
intensive and pn-going emphasis on building-leviel staff development to the 
extent that ttyis was virtually a defining characteristic of tiieir mode of 
funct oning. District 19 schools had a fuH-time Resident Trainer, two of the 
Los Angeles schools were participating in the Curriculum Alignment Project which 
provides school-wide staff development, and all the schools conducted a wide 
range of staif development activities initiated by the principal or other re- 
source personnel or the teachers themselves. 



Daniel C. Neale, William J. Bailey, and Billy E. Ross, Strategies for 
School Improvement (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1981), p. 199. 
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Even more specific than the emphasis on building-level staff development, 
furthermore, was the centrality of grade-level and adjacent-grade-levelin- 
structidhal planning at most of the schools described 1n the study. Instruc- 
tional decision-making carried out by a group of teachers at a given grade is 
probably the most important organizational arrangement in the Curriculum Align- 
ment Project, and grade-level instructional planning also was a key considera- 
tion at Woodson Sottth in Chicago, where teachers meet weekly to help make all 
types of instructional decisions Including the assignment of students to classes 
aijd the selection of textbook for each grade. At schools where grade-level 
meetings were relatively le.j frequent, such as P.S. 214 in New York and 
Huntington Drive t in Los Angeles, resource personnel such as Title I coordina- 
tors serve as an almost omnipresent link between teachers within and across 
adjacent grade levels. 
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Throughout this study we noted that grade-level planning was an impor- 
tant consideration in working out effective day-to-day instructional methods 
to teach mastery-oriented approaches such as are exemplified in the CMLRP in 
New York District 19 or the essential skills curriculum in Los Angeles. Criti- 
cal decisions concerning what to teach and how to teach groups of students are 
made constantly at any elementary school, and these decisions of course are 
particularly critical at inner city schools where many students lag far behind 
adequate achievement levels. Working together in grade-level or adjacent grade- 
level teams, teachers can help each other— and,, in a sense, 'demand more of each 
other— in making more effective instructional decisions^ In addition, grade- 
level planning and decision-making also give teachers tfie opportunity to par- 
ticipate, in a very meaningful way 1n the larger school change and improvement 
process i Participation of teachers 1n key decisions about instruction has long 
been recognized as an indispensable element in successful School improvement 
projects. Reviewing the research on successful Innovation, for example, Patrick 
Fleming recently concluded that "User participation in the decision-making 
process 1s a commonly cited variable in successful innovation Implementation. 
Teacher participation 1n the decision-making process 1s central to both organi- 
zational administration and the planned change process." 53 

Lest 1t be maintained that th£ CMLRP or other mastery- learning approaches 
necessarily stifle teachers' creativity or leave them little or no room for 
Instructional planning either Individually or by grade, we want to re-empha- 
size that these approaches require a good deal of professional judgement and 
knowledge on the part of classroom teachers. This generalization is obviously 
true in the case of individualized mastery learning approaches, and 1t is no 
less true with regard to the group-based CMLRP approach: 

While the teacher manuals 1n the CMLRP include a guide into 
initial instruction that is a 'script,' teachers do not have 
to use them verbatim unless they wish to do so. . . . the 
teacher may decide to spend more or less time on any one 
than on another, according to class needs. Finally, the 
program does not mandate particular reading materials. 
Teachers are free to select materials of appropriate inter- 
est levels and can be sensitive to the cultural character- 
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Patrick, u. Fleming, Inservice Education and Planned Educational Change : 
A Review and Critique of t he Literature . Madison. Wi.: Wisconsin R^rrh 
and Development Center for Individualized Schooling, 1980, p. 18. 
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i sties of their classes in selecting reading materials. 54 

We also want to emphasize that grade-level 'planning requires and encour- 
ages participation that 1s both active and continuing. Much has been written 
concerning the pros and cons of "top-down" vs. "bo*toms up" planning, but dis- 
cussion on this topic frequently misses the point that quality and quantity 1n/ 
"grass-roots" participation probably are more Important than whether initiative 
starts at the top or bottom and then proceeds up or down. We believe that 
grade-level teacher partlcl pa tlon/and- decision-making regarding Instructional 
planning and Implementation played an Important part in developing commitment 
to the mastery-oriented instructional approaches described 1n this paper. 

With respect to outcome-based supervision , introduction of the CMLRjP in " 
some of the schools in our study and of an aligned Curriculum with detailed 
grade-level and 1ndiv1dual-teadier planning for the teaching of specified 
essential skills had focused supervision much more clearly on concrete ques- 
tions and data than generally 1s. true in most elementary schools, whether inner 
dty or not. Because the CMLRP is structured to provide information on- student 
mastery for teachers, supervisors, and other resource personnel, supervisory 
conferences centered more than usually was true before on concrete Issues in- 
volving the improvement of Instruction. Because curriculum alignment carried 
out 1n the context of a district-wide list of essential skills for each grade 
and crijterl on-referenced tests for assessing mastery of these skills provide 
data more useful than mOst schools now have for diagnosing and prescribing 
solutions to students' learning problems, supervisory conferences could center 
on questions involving the effectiveness of instruction rather than on broad 
discussion of deficiencies in students, materials, or teachers. "What mate- 
rials tan we find to improve the teaching of topic sentences among students 
who did not master this skill in Mastery Level K?" "How can we accelerate 
the pacing of comprehension instruction for fivo students, in Mastery Level C?" 
and "How can we obtain more tests to assess stucmt performance after correc- 
tive instruction on making inferences?" we*e the 'tinds of questions teachers 
and supervisors were addressing together at the scnools in this study. By way 
of contrast, supervisory conferences at schools we have visited 1n the past 
more typically dealt with broader questions such as "Where can we find better 
materials to teach reading?" "Where can we find Materials students will be 
more Interested 1n?" and "Why can ' t these children learn?" v 
1 •' i * * . 

It should be noted that "data-based" supervision of the kind we found tn 
the schools in this study has been gaining Increasing support nationally under 
the theme of "clinical" supervision/ In fact, gjiost of the schools we visited 
could serve as models for a cyclical clinical supervision process in which a 
teacher discusses instructional goals with the supervisor at a pre-observatfon 
conference/the supervisor then collects data on goal attainment through actual 
classroom observation, and the dataware discussed at a post-observation con- 
ference at which the teacher and supervisor share ideas for improvement of in- 
struct on. 5,5 



Ryan and Schmidt, op. dt ., p. 84. 
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See W. John Smyth, "The Principal ship and the Development of Instruc- 
tional Expertise." Draft copy of a paper presented for a course on Resource 
Management in Schools, Deakin Un1vi*«<*y, Victoria Austral ia,' 1980, p. 25. 
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It also should be noted that the mastery-oriented Instructional approaches 
described 1iy this paper share an emphasis on outcome-based (OB) supervisory 
assistance with other mastery-learning approaches to Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. One recent generalization that Has been made with regard to outcome- 
based Instructional management 1s that criterion-referenced lasts such as are 
provided by the 5 CMLRP, the Chicago continuous-progress reading curriculum, 
and the Los Angeles essential-skills curriculum can provide an Improved basis 
for monitoring Instruction.* 6 i 

With respect to comparative monitoring of student progress , we found that 
many of the schools 1n the study were charting student performance and progress 
pn a class-by-class basis and using this information to set minimum goals for 
introduction and pacing of lessons and .materials. Collection and analysis of 
these data seemed to be particularly important with regard to. low achieving 
students,: because this type of monitoring hfelped teachers of relatively low 
achieving reading groups see that some were progressing more rapidly than 
others and led to re -examination of instructional procedures and techniques 
for low achieving students. Comparative monitoring of student progress was 
particularly evident at^Woodson South in Chicago /where charts showing the per- 
formance of groups of students within classes were used as a basis for discus- 
sion at grade-level and faculty meetings and at teacher-Supervisor conferences. 

• It 1s true that comparative monitoring of student progress can ^e threat- 
ening to teachers and can be misused In a simRlevmlnded way to reach facile con- 
clusions about the ability or performance of teachers. Administrators at 
Woodson South and several other schools in this study were well ; aware of this 
danger and were trying to Use comparative monitoring of student progress as a 
basis for instructional program review and revision rather than a club to 
pounce upon "bad" teachers. On the other hand, these administrators alsswere 
aware that comparative monitoring can serve to highlight and thereby reward 
the success of teachers whose students are making good progress. 

• » * 

Leadership Characteristics and Emphases 

Outstanding leadership, usually on the part of a building principal, has 
long been recognized as an Indispensable prerequisite 1n accounting for the 
success of an unusually effective school. 57 Examples of outstanding administra- 
tive leadership at both the building and the district or sub-district level^were 



56 Lesl1e Salmon-Cox, "A Comment on Outcome Based Management, Assessment, 
and the Role of the U-cher, M Outcomes. A Quarterly Newsletter of the Network 
for Outcome Based Schools , v. 1, no. 1 (Spring 1981), p. 16. 

57 E.g., see Why Do Some Urban Schools Succeed? , op. cit . 
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provided throughout thi s paper in descriptions Gf organizational and instruc- 
tlonal processes. and arrangements that appear to account for the success of 
the Schools In the study. He Wfll not try to review or repeat all the aspects 
; of administrative leadership that were described 1n the preceding pages, \but 
/Instead will call attention to two particularly important characteristics 1 that 
were apparent at all the schools. 

- X . . * f 

^' *w , 

;' First, administrators weipe both supportive of teachers and skilled in pro- 
viding a s tructured institutional pattern in which teachers could function 
effectively, fxamplestof supportive leadership included attention paid to/ 
school security consideration 1n District 19 .and at other schools, careful (but 
Informal) accounting such that extra time volunteered by teachers was "paid 
back" to the extent possible at P.S. 174 and other schools, and provision of 
opportunities for teachers to have additional "breathing time" as necessary at 
many of the schools. s Supportive administration, however, was embodied not so 
much 1n any single policy or action on the part of administration, but even more 
by a pervasive: concern for the problems teachers face every day in the school ; 
, and an orientation to perceive problems and respond with understanding of the 
teacher's point of view. ." 

Examples of skill ,in providing structured institutional patterns, , Included 
i efforts that were made/to clarify school policies and regulations asaVFourth 
Street School, introduction of effective school -wide arrangements for low 
achieving students at : all the schools in the stiidy, and structuring of communica- 
tions and policies to involve parents more intensively in thejr children's 
learning. Some of the administrative leadership acts described in /the preceding 
pages seemed to be equally concerned with providing an effective institutional 
structure and providing additional support for teachers. Examples undfer this 
latter heading included efforts described above to minimize teachers' record-" 
, keeping and alternative arrangements that were established in several of the 
schools to provide special help or intervention services to problem students. 

Of Course, it was no surprise to find that building principals and other 
administrators working with the schools in our study provided' leadership that 
was both structured and supportive. Decades of research and analysis on or- 
ganizational effectiveness have Indicated that both these dimensions of leader- 
ship are Important 1n determining the success of an organization, whether one 
uses these.terms specifically or Instead substitutes, others. such as "constdera-' < 
tion"and "structure" or "person-oriented" and "1nst1tutibn-oriented."58 

Second, administrators of the schools in this study were willing and able 
to Interpret rules in a manner that enhanced rather than reduced the effective- 
ness of their institutions. In many cases this meant that rules and regulations/ 
were "bent" to the point that they were mangled or broken, or at least might 
have been perceived as such by administrators or officials at a higher organiza- 



30 E.g., see Paul Hersey and Kenneth H. Blanchard, Management of Organiza- 
tional Behavior: Utilizing Human Resources . 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1977. " 
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llZ IrS*«5T« 0bv1 ! M1 S** S T 1,111 not $ Pec1f1c examples of adapta- 
tion or modification of rules that were somewhat freely Interpreted with a view 

"SJrSSH S?«2!f ffe f t1 f ne "'f school,sr1n the but we *> want to empha- 

size that higher-level administrators generally seemed tolerant or .even supportive 
Mo£j;h! daP S atl0R ? *5 at «U ht ^ve been questioned 1r a rigid I bu«auc>2Sc 
hierarchy. One principal whom we Interviewed referred to such adaptations as 
-creative administration.* and another £ sa1d that "There 1s ho way the central 
office can prevent me from Interpreting, rules so they are effective In this : 
school. Our parents wouldn't stand for.1t because *the1r children are learning." 
In general these and other statements were reminiscent of those obtained from 
sd&olsln ChJcagS a & ten y68rS * previous study of effective Inner city 

Concluding Remarks " ' <*. r 

f Having delineated organizational and Instructional processes and arrange- 
5Ii S e!5 at i appear J?, be a «ociated with Improved reading achievement at Inner , 
city schools, we will conclude w1th;several brief comments regarding approaches 
to improving schools in general and inner city schools In particular. 

; First, all ofthe schools described In this study were utilizing one or 
another type of mastery-learning approach to "Instruction with a related emphasis 
on outcome-based management, and were working out instructional and organizational 
processes and arrangements to implement these approaches effectively. In effect, 
they were addressing problems that tfllliam Spady and other observers have Identi- 
fied as a critical need for curriculum and Instructional reorganization' and co- 
?J2l\ at 5 n 19 make ?ur6 tha * the current thrust toward minimal comeptency testing 
1 J J^/W^cy-based education (CBE) places adequate emphasis on the develop- 
ment of higher-order competencies rather than lower-6rder,ra|Tvima: 

Real CBE programs r are 'based* on goals and ^driven' by 
assessment. This means that decisions about what to do pro- 5 • 
gramnaf1cally*with Individual students are based on continual 
assessments of how they are progressing in relation to goals 
relevant to them,, and further grouping, assignment, and/or < 
placement In relation, to those goals Is done when their de- 
velopment and performance indicate It 1s appropriate. . . . 1 , 
the competency movement takes on a particularly enigmatic 
character. flt 1s largely an add-on MCT program which seeks 
to Identify and remediate youngsters whose reading and math 
skills are not/developing 'on schedule.' There 1s little 1n ; 
the way of currlcular re-th1nk1ng, Instructional reorganization, 
better day to day pedagogical /assessment/assignment procedures, 
Improvements in the way In which teachers and administrators 
do and coordinate their work, or abandonment of the Carnegie 
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Unit. . . . The real question which CBE forces us to ask is 
whether we are willing to transform our" structures and pro- 
cedures so th^t we have a better chanc£\of both accomplishing*' 
and documenting our goals, of whether, we will continue .to 
maintain the Institutional forms we now have and continue to 
live with vague and variable resuTts. . \ . Fundamental or- 
ganizational change does not come easily, and real CBE cannot 
be bought_at a' cheaper price. 60 

Second, the change processes that characterized the schools in this study 
exemplified several different approaches for introducing instructional Innova- 
tion Into schools/ More specifically, Virginia \Koehler has Identified four 
distinct "models of teacher change" which have/bipen derived from classroom re-, 
search on effective schools: (1) "change teachers by changing their behaviors:,, 
the process/product approach* H ^which, 1s exemplified by training and utilization, 
of direct Instruction techniques to maximize student time on tasJc; (2) "change 
^acjiers^by_ch_a_nging the structure," which is exemplified in structural arrange- 
^raents such as state minimum testing programs; (3) \ "change teachers by providing 
them vflth an understanding of their decision maklrtg processes, their language, 
etc., and the consequences of their decisions, language, etc.," Which is exempli- 
fied 1n various in-service arrangements such asfw^in teachers discuss videotapes 
of, their lessons or are provided with better information to participate 1n in- 
structional decision-making; ana (4) "change the teacher by changing the school: 
The Effective Schools Approach," $n approach which postulates that 1t Is/the- 
collectivity ff.e,, the school) which must be changed if the individual teachers 
are to change, 6r 1f that change 1s to be sustained." Koehler points out that 
tfiere has been "little in-depth research" on the school change approach, arid 
that at this time "It 1s not clear what the school 1*vfel change process would 
&e. It could, 1n fact, pe a dS'st^nct policy decision related to the implementa- 
tion of a diagnost1c/prescr1ptiy$ competency based program with a bu1lt-irjr 
testing program . . . This 1s an area, however, which requires more work.l* 6 ' 

Change efforts we described 1n,this paper dealt 1?i various ways with all 
four of Koehler 1 s .teacher change models. The CMLRP, for example, apparently 
'unctions to bring about more successful student performance, thereby rewarding 
and reinforcing teacher behavior changes associated with effective implementation. 
Changing structural ^arrangements were embodied in definitions and- requirements 
for minimal student mastery of specific skills, and 1n school-wide structural 
changes ta focus Instructional resources more effectively on low ichleving stu- J 
dents. Changing teacher behavfor through participation in decision-making about 
instruction was facilitated through grade-level and adjacent-grade-level planning 
and through outcome-based, cl1n1cal-type supervision in tifhich teachers and re- 
source personnel discussed specific instructional strategies. , And thorough- 
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. riilliam Spady, "Competency Based Education: Maximiim Confusion, Minimum 
Implementation," The School Administrator , July-August 1979, pp. 20-21. 

61 Virginia KoeJ*ler, "Effective Schools Research and Teacher Change." 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
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going, school-wide reform and staff development were practically defining 
characteristics of the schools 1n this study. «nmng 



k Koehler also concludes that "The strongest evidence to date suggests 
Sifn? s ^L 1 ?rI a f; Ct J r ^ ^ eateS the opportunity for teacterl "nd 
if S^rtfi? Si?J k i b f , f tMe K* to experiment and observe each other, 
LI^ 0 ,** 11,15 certainly would be one mechanism for provWing teachers 
with a language to think and talk about their own classn» pJittcS (Change 

No - 3). There may, however, be other mechanisms for accomplishing this "62 

™™Sn.» ffinl£l e } omnt ** rnn9& !* nts (e -«'» a Resident Trainer, 

2E2?I?.lIi gi, *I t n - se r f1c ? 5ess1ons and, grade-level planning) provided ei- 
Kli?f«2?JS^ isilS f 2 r br1n9ing about P™»««*1ve Problem-solvlng and 
scrtbed ISil. ^ am0n9 and administrators the schools we de- 

m,u K? eMe if u r t !l® r , SU99ests 1that ^ "»st effective teacher change approach 

251? inS? 1 -5 a f ? e ' 5ch001 level a "d then utilizes appropriate 
Slf^f "^individual teachers and groups of teachers: "We would then ' 

tZ»£ Jjff 1 !? 1 ?! C ^ nge T 0 * 1 * idi beg1f,s w1th sch001 *«ors and moves' 
SSlJS 1 \i?^ cher ? ^? e * us1ng one »,tw°» or three of the teacher change 
strategies, depending upon Individual need."63 Our portrayal 1n this study of 

ffi!2 1 I b I Sed ? ha J? ge eff l?* c^^ated with larger district efforts and more 
Jhf^v ?J!r , iL£5 ange i? ffo i: ts , 1s ^Patible with this view or even with a larger 
2fJ™ ! ra i ght s f el I out relationships between district or sub-district level 

ySmm .££? TQ e ^nS5 ange J5 ;5 d r 1th 2 n - s ? h001 cha nge. 0ur Ascription of /New 
J2a I I ? t 19 effor ts and the Los Angeles district-Wide approach which pro- 
vided schools and teachers t*th a structured "handle" to facilitate bulldlng- 
In! 6 I l Bpp ! v ir Bnt IT 1 * f1t wel1 w1th1n such a theory, and we already have 
SJI^JlLiSiy r l 9ht t0 P- d0W " requirements appear to be effective when 
they also provide for "grass-roots" teacher participation in grade-level and 

decisionmaking. Specification of the elements and dynamics of this 
type of theory, however, requires additional research examining a variety of 

IE*? 9 !?!!!?/!! cora 5 1n1ng elements of both top-down and bottoms-up planning 
and Implementation of change in other school districts. h 

JSIlJl**!! 6 1,,s truct1onal and organizational approaches and arrangements 
we described In this paper may point the way toward more widespread and -ap1d 
tKr^«?Ml nn6 L C lJ y schoo1s than many concerned observers heretofore have . 

? b lV 5* *J e conclu5l °n of Chapter II we.polnted out that full- ' 
«XJ?t?Inff !Ji° n Devel 0P raent approaches 1n which faculty re-examine their 
!™ !° ! Philosophy and develop a high level of skill 1n "problem solving, 

fflJ?2Si , iSlJf 0r ? t1fl !' Da !: t1c1 P a t 1 on. trust, and uncovering and con- 
fronting conflict'^ pHor to reforming Instruction may not work In big dty 
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school districts which lack time and money to Implement this approach and which 
function In a turbulent environment. The difficulties Inherent 1n trying to 
fundamentally reform big city. schools— or any sizable grpup of schools, for that 
matter— have led many to despair concerning the prospects for widespread improve- 
ment 1n the inner *c1ty. Stephen Miller recently posed the underlying i5£ue in- 
volved as follows: 

. .^.'Dpev there exl£L_4 large number of low ihcontf schools 
. . . which we must write off as to the possibility of improving 
school learning climate and raising achievement? 1 That prospect 
1s dismal; there are far too many schools in low SES communities 
where achievement 1s low and the learning climate 1s far too 
typical . Unfortunately, many researchers on educational change 
suggest that change agents only attempt Innovations in schools 
which are 'ready 1 for change. . . .Perhaps we will have to 
qualify our ending with the statement, At this time there may ife 
some schools which are not ready for or are unwilling to change. 
But , . even public schools respond to inevitable outside 
pressures far change. Maybe an aroused public demanding high 
achieving, high quality schools for all children is the answer. 65 / 

Miller; Wilbur Brookover, Ronald Edmonds, and others are developing approaches 
for Improving school learning climates and other factors that may raise the achieve- 
ment of students at inner city schools. At the present time, however, it 1s not 
known whether or to what extent the positive learning climate found at successful 
inner city schools causes or reflects high achievement or can be introduced effec- 
tively at other schools less "ready" for chartje. 66 

„ Keeping this uncertainty in mind, we believe that some of the instructional 
and organizational arrangements described in this paper can be Introduced and 
Implemented effectively in a large number of schools,. and that doing so can help 
generate a more pcfeitive school climate and improved student learning. This 1s 
particularly the case with respect both to the CMLRP, whichvcan be viewed as a 
content technology to improve teaching and learning, and , to Curriculum Align- 
ment in-service training, .which can be viewed as a process technology to im- 
prove curriculum and instruction. Of course neither of these approaches nor any 
other will work unless they are implerpented well, but they do provide a pteans to 
improve the performance of teachers and students and, hence, to improve school 
climate and reverse the typical syndrome of failure and frustration found in so 
many*'1nner city schools. From this^polnt of view, the CW.RP, the Curriculum 
Alignment Project, and the Schoolwide Project under ESEA Title I represent a 
means to bring about incremental school Improvement at a large number of inner 
city schools. 57 



65 * 
Stephen Miller, "Changing the School Learning Climate: Overcoming Resis- 
tance to Change," The Generator , v. 11, no. 3 (Spring 1981), p. 17. 

^Ibid., p. 16. 

*^We are contrasting incremental school improvement with the kind of funda- 
; mental school reform we described at Woodson South and Powell Schools in Chicago. 
' Both these schools had worked out unusually effective instructional programs over 
' a period of five-to-ten years. Fundamental school improvement may aim at Individu- 
alization, Instruction based on learning styles, or other relatively esoteric goals 
9^ that require total reorganization of the school and faculty * 
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\ Fourth, our conclusions thatj:haTige strategies can originate from the cen- 
traroff4ce and still provide for Votive implementation at the building level 
(#2 above), and that this can lead" to Incremental Improvement 1n many parts of 
a big ci t y district (13 above) indicate that d$ strict- level Initiative and monl- 
I torlng represent a key-element 1n the reform of urban schools. Particularly when 
f district Innovations lend themselves to monltcnnq and evaluation, as was. true 
with respect to New York District 19 arrangements for Introducing the CHRP and 
Los Angefes efforts to provide school faculties wl£h better data for assessing 
their own performance (using t K * Survey of Essential Skills and A Balanced Curric- 
ulum) , promising approaches to curriculum and Instruction may be Implemented more 
effectively 1n the future tharrhas been trjue in the past. In effect, the, kinds 
of district- and school -level arrangements and processes we described In sections 
of this report dealing with District 19 and with Los Angeles school-wide efforts 
nay help to overcome problems such as those Cohen and Miller believe hamper the 
attainment of accountability 1n big city schools: 

Put very simply, 1f the principal does not really control Instruc- 
tion through any formal process of evaluation, how can he or she be 
made accountable by rigorous outside pressure and Inspection? ... 
It looks as 1f there are a number of EQE farty Childhood Education pro- 
gram principals floundering about, without the knowledge of coordination 
strategies and the kinds of supervision necessary to solve the problems 
of new educational technology. The teachers do not see these principals 
as supportive of their efforts. \ 

One can be most sympathetic with these principals; the adminis- 
tration urges them to be a 'climate leader.' As we have measured the., 
concept of climate leadership, it does Indeed have a critical rela- 
tionship to decision-making effectiveness. . . . However, It 1s not 
sufficient to manage decision-making without coordination and some 
other kinds of supervision of instruction and evaluation of teachers. 68 

In this context, 1t Is appropriate to call attention to a district^sc^hool 
linkage mechanism which 1s being developed 1n Administrative Area 3 in Los Angeles. 
Based on the Initiative of Area Superintendent Phil Jordan; principals of the 47 
schools 1n Area 3 are now working as part of and with teams of their colleagues 
to review, discuss, and assess alternative arrangements a'nd processes for Improving 
Instruction. This, approach was initiated following nine days of In-service train- 
ing focusing on Instructional change 1n which Area 3 principals participated 
during the Summer of 1980. During- the 1980-81 school year principals visited each 
other *s schools and discussed ways to adapj Instructional and organizational ar- 
rangements and processes that were being tried elsewhere for use 1n their own 
school. D1 strict-office administrators believe this activity is. helping to stimu- 
late more effective implementation of the LAUSr essential skills approach at many 
of the schools 1n Area 3. 

Fifth, it should be noted that arrangements and processes described 1n this 
report were consistently concerned with the problems and reactions of the class- 
room teacher. For example, the CMLRP is designed to make it easier for teachers 
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to group and Instruct students*, school -wide approaches are intended in part to 
reduce disruption and record-keeping, and curriculum alignment seeks to make the 
teacher's job more toanageable ami rewarding* 'Had this generalization not held, 
it is doubtful that achievement gains would have been registered in the schools 
we describe^. ■» x 

Sixth; the arrangements and processes described in this report functioned 
In an inter-relatjed manner to help inner city schools get off "dead cfenter." All 
the schools we described, for example, grouped students homogeneously to some 
extent for reading instruction, but homogeneous grouping (part-time) seemed to 
be more successful than is frequently true because it seldom involved pulling 
students out of their regular classrooms, grouping based on essential skills pro- 
vided "better" homogeneity than is true with basal readers, and (Materials being 
used decreased rather than magnified low self-image among slower students. By 
implementing relatively effective arrangements for homogeneous fnstruction in 
reading, the schools described above had moved beyond ths common situation in 
which advocates of homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping immobilize each other 
by pointing out difficulties in the-other position. Nearly all elementary schools 
group students boitogeneously part of the time for reading and other basic skills, 
but the schools described in Chapters III and IV generally were doing this more 
^effectivelyjthan \s usual through ; their emphasis on school-wide, outcome-based 
approaches to conq|enS|tOTy education* 

Finally, we wa nt to st ress- that the instructional apd organizational ar- 
rangements and processes described in this report must be jneshed with each other 
and adapted to the individual school building if they are to improve achievement 
at inner city schopl^. It would be easy enough, for example, to pass out CMLRP 
materials $6 teachprs throughout a school or school district, or to mandate 
grade-level curric^ urn-alignment training ffnd planning for all teachers, but , 
actions of this sort probably would havejlttle long-range impact unless accom- 
panied by appropriate support services arw outcome-based supervision, school- 
wide arrangements pargeting some resourdR effectively on the problems of low 
achieving students* and "creative" (i.e., risk-taking) administration on the 
part of building principals* .When these and other interrelated arrangements and 
processes ajarwell coordinated, on the other hand, inner qity schools will be 
both more consistent and more consistently effective than they have been in the 
past. 

K 

Several years ago Venezky and Winfield identified "consistency of instruc- 
tion" as a key variable accounting for the success of unusually effective inner 
city elementary schools. "Reading, like math and several other curricular sub- 
ject, 11 they concluded, "involves a continual development of competencies that 
stretch acQlrss the entire elementary grades. If the skills taught at each grade 
level and the approaches used to teacn these skills were selected independently 
by each teacher, the chances are increased for either wasted t*me through unneces- 
sary repetition or confusion and frustration through missing prerequisites." 69 

We agree with this conclusion,' but we also believe that "consistency" should 
be defined much more broadly than„#Uh reference only to instruction. As a Key . 

i 1 . . ., 

* 69 R1cb2rd L. Venezky and Linoa Winfield, Schools That Succeed Beyond Expec- 
tations in Teaching Reading . Newark, Delaware: University of Delaware, Depart- 
ment of Educational Studies Technical Report No. 1, August 1979, p. 32. * 
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variable accounting for the success of unusually effective inner city schools, »- 
"consistency" embraces not just Instruction acnjass grade levels but also co- 
ordination between Instruction and supervision through outcome-based monitoring 
and management, Involvement of parents in the schools' Instructional program • 
and 1n activities to Improve their children's learning, and administrative 
. leadership providing support, and structure to. enhance teaching and learning. 
When all these elements are 1n place and coordinated, as one of.the principals 
we Interviewed summarized 1t, "Then the student knows what shoA be done, the 
teacher knows, the parent knows, and the- principal knows. Together we can accom- 
plish a great deal to improve students' learning.'! 
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